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THE KING’S TREASURE 


(Being a further Episode in the Life of Dick Ryder, otherwise Galloping Dick, | 
sometime Gentleman of the Road.) 


‘ WAS the narrowness of my fortunes, as.much as my own giddy 
head, that leagued me in the business of the King’s Treasure. I 
have always borne a brain: there was never an adventure to 

my fist but I measured out its chances; and sometimes ’twas taken, 

though against all odds, and other times ’twas left for a piece of fool- 
hardiness. It was aiong of my mood. For the matter of that, we 
gentlemen of the road live no feather-bed lives, and it is our trade to 
forestall the assaults of Death. But this affair went against not only 
my judgment but my will; and I make no doubt that I would not ha’ 
taken up with it, had it not been that my pockets were bare, and my 
head was singing with wine. Altogether, at the moment, I conceive 
that the world and I were on pretty lively terms. But ’twas the 
leanness of my purse as drew me on. “ My Gad,” says I to Danny, 
throwing a crown at him, “and here’s my last coin upon it;” and 
there upon the spot the bargain was struck. But the next day I 
was out of temper with myself. "Twas not the greatness of the peril 
that put me off, for I have never been stopped by a bloody point 
in all my days; but the truth was, there was never a rascal of the 
whole pack of our fellowship that I would care to join hands with on 
an emprise of the kind. I was not for couples myself :I kept myself 
_ aloof ; and me and Old Irons wore the best reputations upon the road, 
but in very different ways, as you may fancy. Old Irons was as black 
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a rogue as you may conjecture, being bred up from a lad for cutpurse 
and wheedler, and entertaining any business as would fetch him in 
a guinea to break a bottle on. Out of his drink he was. as cunning as 
he was ferocious, but in wine you would not match his bravadoes out of 
Hell. And, by a curious chance, it was this very man that directed 
me to the folly of the adventure. 

'T was Creech as had the information to start with, and took it: i 
no less‘a person than ‘Timothy Grubbe himself. Ay, there you are,” 
says Old Irons to me, “and who d’ye suppose is blind cuckoo enough 
for to walk into Timothy’s net? Why, you, Dick Ryder,” says he, 
“ you and a: buffle-head like Creech there.” “ As for that,” I said, for I 
was nettled at his sneering, “1 can see a point or two beyond Timothy 
Grubbe’s back, and without even a wink from you.” “Rip me,” says 
he, starting up, “d’ye think I could not ha’ been in the job myself ? 
And I suppose ’twas not Timothy as came wheedling of me with his 
rat’s eyes, and clapping me on the back for a lord, and thrusting forth 
his tongue upon the sight of guineas that a man of heart might take in 
a night an’ he used his weapons briskly. Bah!” says Old Irons, “1 
trust no thief-catcher, nor no go-between, not till I pull my locks at the . 
topsman.” And this was true enough about Timothy Grubbe,.as every 
man of us knew very well. There was many that owed the Jug and 
the Tree to that mealy-mouthed scoundrel, with his pink eyes and his 
greasy grin. If ever the Devil came to London Town, it was with 
Timothy’s hide he covered himself. For it was his aim to stand in 
security somewhere half-way ’twixt us fellows and the Law, and squeeze 
‘the both ; and but that he had the lives of scores upon his tongue, and 
was very useful withal at a pinch, both to us on the lay and to the 
traps, he would have been hanged or pistolled for his pains long since. 
But, Devil or none, Timothy Grubbe was not a name to frighten me, 
nor was I to be lectured by a sot like Old Irons. And so I told him 
‘roundly ; and then while we were drinking at the “ Bull’s Head,” who 
should come up but the man himself. 

He stepped forward to us smartly, as though we were the particular 
game he was after, and, “Ho! Ho! Dick Ryder,” says he, with that 
intolerable grin of his, “and there’s sport ahead, is there, Dick? Pretty 
goldfinches to nest in your pockets, ch? So, so, Dick; and you look 
full-mettled for business. What?” And he stood there wagging the 
head upon his wry neck, as though he had fallen from the tapsman's , 
cart a while too soon. 
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Old Irons said nothing, for he was mighty quiet when Timothy 
Grubbe was about; but I could not keep silence before a half-hanged, 
mal-faced mongrel like him. “And who are you, Timothy Grubbe,” 
said I, “to come athrusting in your nose atween two gentlemen at 
supper? Does His Majesty give you that right along of the privilege to 
clap poor cullies in the Jug?” He grinned worse than ever, nodding his 
twisted head, but shot me an evil look out of his narrow eyes. “ Ah, 
here’s a wit,” says he. “ Here’s a wit as the ladics of the Court have 
lost! A fine young gentleman, Captain Irons, and a fine clean job he 
made nigh Petersfield last week ; and a fine entertainment, too, he will 
make someday upon Tyburn Tree, with the Ordinary apraying over 
him, and his heels akicking the air! ‘Twill be a better sight than 
you'll make, Captain Irons, for all the little matter at Bedford, and 
Colonel Truscott’s jade, that died a natural death, in course, last seventh 
of August. Why,” says-he, “I have known gentlemen of this kidney 
now for twenty years, and I'l] warrant I never put eyes upon a braver 
figure of a man than Galloping Dick. This is some nobleman’s byblow, 
surely, Captain Irons,” says he, addressing him but watching me. 

“Now, damn you!” I cried, getting off my seat, “ an’ you have not’ 
the civility to quit, I’ll take leave to quoit you forth myself.” 

Old Irons stuck out an arm to hold me, being turned very white in 
the gills at the jars upon himself, but I was scarlet with fury, and I 
drew a knife on Grubbe. ' 

“Ha!” says he, not changing his tone, but keeping his eye warily 
upon me, and slipping dexterously aside, “’tis a mettlesome lad. [ll 
wager him against a shipload of his Majesty’s officers.” Then, “ Put 
that down,” says he in another voice, very sharp, but still quiet. I looked 
at him, and he burst out laughing. “O fie, Ryder,” he said, “to take 
a jest like this! Come, my cock, come; put up that gully and drink for 
me to a fine moon to-morrow evening. I'll warrant we all love a moon. 
Tis a fine sight to watch the heavens sprinkled with stars and to 
know that the Lord Almighty is upon His throne.” And chuckling to 
himself over his blasphemy, he called up the landlord with some wine. 
But though I was embarked upon this business, and that in a 
kind of fellowship with him, I would see the rogue burst ere I kept 
him company. And the truth was that I was now maddened to be 
linked with him, but I durst not go back upon Creech, as I con- 
sidered coming forth of the tavern ; and, moreover, I had myself drawn 
Zacchary Mills into the same excursion, a lad of spirit, with a serviceable 
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weapon and a merry pair of lungs. And so it fell that we made the 
venture, as had been agreed, upon the next evening. 

The coach was bound for Chatham, with kegs of His Majesty’s 
guineas for the ships there, and first I must post down the road early 
in the afternoon to determine a position for our ambuscade. I reckoned 
to come up with the escort over Shooter’s Hill, some miles this side of 
Dartford ; and, having marked the spot and laid out a rude plan, I rode 
into Dartford itself, where I pulled up at the “ Pigeons” for a pint of wine. 
I had no thought at the first but to wash my throat and be off, but 
the day was warm and the tavern mighty cool and alluring ; and there I} 
fell a-talking with a civil-mannered fellow, that was a chandler hard by. 
He was a comfortable old cock, of an affluent habit, and pretty well 
to do, as I suspected. He babbled like a mill-stream, and, being 
on easy terms with the landlord, soon drew him also into the conversa- 
tion ; so that in a little there was the three of us discoursing together 
just as pleasantly as though we had sung in the same quire all our days. 
Master Nick-and-Froth, who was an affable party, fetched out a choice 
bottle for his crony, and, having taken a fancy to myself, nothing will 
‘suit but I must join them. Nor was I loth, for as yet it was early, and 
there was a dusty road ’twixt me and our place of assignation. And 
that, I suppose, with the good cheer and the undisguised admiration of 
the two old joskins, set me babbling rather plainer than was wise, so 
that in the end the chandler looks at me inquisitively. 

“You have seen a deal of life,” he says. “One might wonder, to be 
curious, what might be your trade.” 

That shut me up in a trice, for I had been talking of bloody things 
I had seen adventured. “ Ah, yes,” said I carelessly, for I knew it was 
best to lead ’em boldly out of their suspicions, if so be they had already 
conceived any. “I ha’ seen a damned sight more evil deeds than I 
could say. But when the Law says ‘Mum,’ why I says ‘ Mum,’ too, as 
in duty bound.” 

“Oh!” says the fat chandler brightly. “ Are you an officer?” he 
says. I winked. “ Hark’ee,” said I, “when silence is called, there 
had best be no questions,” and I nodded at him meaningly. “ But an’ 
I might speak of what my masters would fain leave in oblivion, I 
could tell tales as would astonish you. Why even to-day ” says 
I, and there broke off. “Bah!” I says, “my tongue wags.” 

“We'll ha’ some more wine,” says the chandler after a moment, and 
with extreme friendliness. 
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“Well,” said I, for the whim ran into my head on the moment to 
set their fat eyes a-goggling, “if it be another glass, why I will not 
say no; but upon that limit I stop. D’ye understand? I stop,” I said, 
bringing my foot with the stamp on the floor. “ His Majesty’s business 
can ill afford to wait upon any man’s thirst.” 

“ His Majesty’s business! ” cried the fat chandler, exchanging a glance 
with the innkeeper, and opening his eyes. 

“ His Majesty!” says I sharply. “I said nothing of His Majesty. 
Must you be putting words between a gentleman’s teeth?” “No, no,” 
says the fat chandler hastily, “’twas my mistake,” and signed to the 
landlord to bring another bottle. When it was come, he filled the 
glasses, and put one to his lips. “ Well,” he says, smiling at me amiably, 
“ Here’s to the success of any business you may have in hand, friend ; 
and I’m sure ’tis of importance.” 

“Ah!” says I, after a draught, and shaking my head sagely, “ You 
may say that. Why, if ’twere not for me, that stands here, His Majesty 
might be ten thousand guineas the poorer this night.” 

The chandler lifted his brows at the landlord again, and smiled 
and nodded, as though he would say, “ We are getting to it now.” 
I brought my fist down upon the bench with a thump. “ Does any 
man tell me,” I says, “that I’m not the match of a dozen snarling 
rascals such as may chance to pounce upon His Majesty’s coach this 
side of Chatham ?” 

“What!” said the chandler, starting. “Is there an escort to 
Chatham to-night ?” 

“ Rot me,” says I, feigning to stare at him stupidly. “ Whose wits 
are wool-gathering that you gabble about Chatham? I know what 
I know,” I says,“ and I can hold my tongue with any man.” “ Yes, 
yes,” says old Nick-and-Froth soothingly. “Indeed, sir, ’tis so. You 
are a very discreet gentleman, I'll warrant, and a brave one, too ;” and 
the two regarded me with fresh esteem and wonder. But I was not 
disposed to juggle away the afternoon in the society of a pair of sober- 
sides, and, truth to say, I know not what put me in the humour to fool 
them so, unless ’twas the wine, which was excellent, and for which 
they deserved some return. But already I was regretting my piece 
of sport. Not that I cared two pinches for the simpletons ; but ‘tis a 
wise tongue that keeps the habit of silence. So making them my 
devours, which on their part were very respectful, I left the tavern 
and rode back to our tryst at the “Joiners’ Arms” in the little 
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village of Lewisham. There I found Creech in a black mood, but 
Zacchary bubbling with excitement. 

“We're on a lunatic job, and we're a pack of fools; that’s what 
we are,” says Creech with an oath. And with that I knew that he, too, 
had been talking with Old Irons. 

“ Well,” said I, “’twas you put us on to it, Dan,and why in God’s 
name do you change your tune at this hour of night?” For it 
angered me to see him whimpering and maybe setting silly notions 
aflow in the lad’s head. But Zacchary, as it turned out, was game 
enough. “Come out of that, Dan,” he says, laughing. “Fetch out 
old Blood-Drinker, and let’s see his temper. Stab us all, Dan, but 
we’re more than the match of King James’s scum.” 

“ There’s sense,” says I, well enough pleased, “and there’s spirit, 
too; and the sooner you come by your own again, the better for us 
all, Dan.” 

“You'll have your belly full soon enough, young fellow,” says Dan, 
with a sneer, turning on Zacchary. “’Tis not the cock that crows 
the loudest as uses his spurs best. And as for you, Dick Ryder, you 
know I’m no white liver, and I'll trouble you to take back those words.” 

“Sink me, Danny, I'll swallow ’em whole,” said I, laughing, “ if 
_ "twill serve to set you in your stirrups again.” But he looked very 

nasty, and so I took him by the arm aside, and, “ Look’ee,” I says, 
“don’t go for to spoil the spirit of Zacchary there. The boy’s willing : 
. there’s stuff in him to stop a regiment. And here’s the moral of 
* Why, an’ so be we have been damned fools enough to rattle the 
Bice for Timothy Grubbe, why we're fools, and there’s no more to 
say. But what’s gone is gone, and to curl up with the mullygrubs 
because the milk is a trifle sour, is neither to your credit nor to mine. 
And that’s plain,” I says. 

He grumbled a little further, but seeing that he was coming round, 
I said no more; but that young bantam Zacchary, who was well 
primed with drink, must needs put out his jerks. “Let me rot for a 
corpse,” he says, clinking his glass, “but I’d think shame to turn pale 
afore a small job like this, more especially after twenty years’ service. 
’Tis not my notion of business,” says he, looking very scornfully at 
Creech. But I saw that Dan was scowling, and the lad was getting 
over-ripe with liquor, so I broke in roughly. “Hold up there, you 
young slipstring,” I said, “and let less go in and less come out at your 
mouth.” 
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“Damme, Dick Ryder,” says Zacchary, jumping to his feet. “I 
won't take no such terms from you, for all the fellow you think 
yourself. No, nor from a cold liver, like Creech,” he cries, returning 
again to Dan. 

“Sit down, you fool,” I said sharply. But Creech was on his legs 
too, and had his fingers on his pistol, and there was like to be trouble on 
my hands. I took Zacchary by the collar and threw him back intochis 
- chair, where he lay struggling with me. Creech was furious. “I'll cut 
the heart out of you,” says he. “You muck-worm, you —— I’'Il slit 
your gizzard, you .’ But this was more than I could endure, for 
Zacchary was struggling to be at Creech, and Creech was reaching round 
me to fall on Zacchary ; and all because the one chose to take a fit of 
temper, and the other had filled his jacket tighter than was good for 
him. | 
“Curse you, Dan,” I said, “I’m no watchdog to keep two fools from 
each other's throat. Drop that pistol,” I says, “and shake yourself 
together, while I muzzle this bloody-minded young rogue.” Creech 
muttered, but let fall his hand, and I pinioned Zacchary with my arms. 
“ By Gad,” I said, “but I’ve a mind to open that ugly sconce of yours. 
The Bedlamite I was to have bestowed a kindness on a numskull that 
does not know how to behave before his betters! And this your first 
job of any account, too!” That seemed to sober him, for he stopped 
struggling and swearing filthy oaths, and sat sullen in his chair. 

When we took the toby, hard upon nine o'clock, the pair were still 
very surly. But Zacchary’s spirits rose presently, for he was but a raw 
hand with the temper of a boy, and the prospect of the fight scattered 
his ill-humour. He said little, but whistled busily, forging ahead of us, 
as though impatient to be over the hill. Creech too was pretty mute, 
save now and then for an oath which he spat at his nag when it 
stumbled in a rabbit-hole. But when we had got to the crest of the 
hill, and jooked down upon the open stretch of land beyond, he pulled 
in, and says he, with another oath, “ There’s a moon out.” 

“ The better for us to pick ’em off, Dan,” I returned, laughing at him. 

“What—Oliver? damn Oliver!”* said Zacchary. “Let’s push 
forward and come to quarters.” : 


* Nore.—A pretty facetious nickname for the planet : designed, as I take it, in a humour 
of compliment, to that chief among the Sons of Darkness, the Black Brewer of Whitehall, 
whose memory Jove confound !—D, R, 
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““ Softly, my young cockerel,” I said, “and where the mischief d’ye 
suppose you'll be finding your game by this?” 

“O,” says Creech, with a sneer, “they’re ahiding from Senthew 
Mills, that’s what they are. They’re all afraid of him and his barkers, 
they are. They know his stomach for blood, they do. We ain’t to do 
nothing, Dick Ryder, but to set down upon our prats and see ’em put 
up their hands and cry for mercy to this fire-eater here.” 

“ Hold your tongue, Dan,” said I angrily, for I could see Secubary’s 
eyes gleaming. “ Wait till we are finished with the job, and then, if you 
come out clear, you can settle your jealousies together. I'll not 
come between you,” I says. “ But there’s one road before us now, and 
that’s what we must follow.” 

‘ There was no further word until we had rode down into the flat, 
and come up with the spot on which I had pitched for the sally. 
The road here was bordered upon the one side by a tall hedge with a 
ditch, and upon t’other by a strip of green marsh ; and a little below this 
we took up our stand beneath a clump of elms for rather more than 
half-an-hour. Zacchary grew very restless, but Creech was stolid 
enough by now, only turning an eye on the moon from time to time and 
cursing her for a spoil-sport. And I will admit that she was an 
interference, for she was a full wheel, and the road spread in a white light, 
twenty paces before us, so clear that the shadows of the trecs lay in a 
dark wavering mesh along it. But if a gentleman of the road must be 
hindered by the impudent accidents of the weather, he had best give up 
roaming and settle down with empty pockets afore a mercer’s counter. 
By-and-bye Zacchary bent his ears to the ground. “ They’re coming,” 
he says, and whipped out his pistols with glee. Sure enough, I could 
hear far away a rumbling noise, borne down on the wind, which blew 
sharply from the north-west. “I'll reckon to take two on the first 
clash,” says he boastfully. | 

“Stand by there,” says I brusquely, “and keep your bragging 
tongue quiet. What would you be up to?” 

“Why,” says Zacchary, “shan’t we march up and cock our oat at 
‘em ?.” 

“Yes,” says I,‘‘and a shot in the stomach for us all! You fall bite 
Zacchary Mills, and leave these appointments to me. D’ye think they 
will pull up for the likes of your pretty face?” 

“What shall we do, then?” he asked anxiously. “You best just 
follow me,” I answered, “and no word or stroke till I give the signal.” 
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And a little after that the coach drew into sight away at the bend of 
the road. Whereupon I wheeled round and, with Dan on my left and 
Zacchary clinging close to my right, cantered slowly up the highway to 
meet it. It came swinging down at a merry pace, and flashed out upon 
the open swamp into the brilliant moonlight ; and just at that we put 
heels to our nags, and rode forward at a hand-gallop. The coach was as 
plain as if it had been midday, and I could count the heads of the four 
as sat on the box with the driver. But from the speed at which we came 
up, they could never have suspected our design. And the first hint of 
the matter, as well as the first words on the occasion, came from the 
coachman, who, seeing as we did not divide to let him push through, 
shouted a warning at us. But we took no notice. “Stand close,” says 
I under my breath, and they both held in tight till the flanks of our 
horses grazed and brushed against each other. And then someone rose 
suddenly upon the box. “ What the Devil!” he cried. “ Where are you 
coming, you drunken fools ?” 

Now, I know the way of drivers, and have never met one who was 
not for saving his horses an’ he could; and sure enough, as I had 
calculated, the coachman, seeing how we still rode on abreast for him, 
suddenly, and upon instinct, pulled his leaders across the roadway out 
upon the green marsh. The swiftness of this strategy, when they were 
in full speed, threw the whole team into confusion, and they pranced 
and came back vpon their haunches, backing the coach with a bump 
into a puddle of water. But the movement came a second too late for 
Creech, who, sweeping along on my left, swerved out of line and ran his 
mare full face upon the struggling prads. The shock sent ’em all to 
the ground, and Creech in the thick of the mellay. But I had no time 
to spend upon him then, for at that moment I put a shot in the coach- 
man, lest he should do further mischief, and the next second the fusillade 
began. 

The first thing I was ware of was a bullet through the cuff on my 
wrist, but by this Zacchary and I had been carried to the rear of the 
coach, and were using our barkers pretty freely. Zacchary knocked 
over a tall fellow that was leaning over the top with a blunderbuss, and 
ere his dangling corpse had time to fall off the coach, I sent a bullet 
through his neighbour. I heard, too, the crack of a picce from the other 
side, and guessed that Danny was at work. But the top was a bad 
place for a siege, and the King’s men in their fury came rattling down to 
the ground, shouting and priming their weapons as they came. The first 
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that landed came at me with a muzzle up, and I, having no shot left for 
him, must needs meet him with the cold iron, which was an ugly case 
for me, if his excitement should leave him any aim. But at that very 
moment down came the clouds upon the moon, and the sky fell thick 
with darkness. I had spurred Calypso to run him down, and just as the 
blackness spread there was the noise of his barker, and flop she went 
upon her foreknees, rolling over in the dust. My shoulder came with a 
smack upon the road, but in a trice I was out of the saddle and on my: 
feet, and ere he could draw on me had spitted him like a fowl: 
Suddenly, to my surprise (for I thought she was done for) Calypso got 
to her legs, and with a whinny galloped down the road in a state of: 
panic. But this was no time for considerations of her, and, in truth, I 
knew she would make for her old stables; so, gripping my tool, I 
rushed up to where Zacchary was being hard pressed by three stout 
fellows, who were keeping at him with point and edge, and driving him 
step by step into the ditch. As | sprang forward, it ran in my head to 
wonder where the Devil was Créech, for I had seen nothing of him since 
he had fallen in the collision, and he might be food for maggots by now. 
But there and then was the wonder answered, and, indeed, I’ might have 
guessed it sooner had I not been so occupied. For there was some ten or 
so of the escort to start with, and now but four remained, and of the dead 
[ could lay but two to my credit, besides the coachman. Well, just as I 
pounced on the nearest man that was swiping at Zacchary, a shot rang. 
out, and slap he goes upon his face, wriggling a little. I turned at that, 
and there was Dan, sure enough, the white light of the moon, which 
shone forth again, striking on his black face, right in the middle of the 
frightened horses, and popping his pistol on the ribs of the one that: 
had fallen. 

“Bravo, Danny!” says I, and stuck my iron through the ribs of 
Zacchary’s second opposite. But thereupon, and while Zacchary: 
was finishing off the last of ’em, I heard a sound behind me and felt 
something tingle in my side. Turning about I came face to face: 
with a sort of officer man by the coach side, with a red cut across. 
his face, which maybe was some of my own handiwork. The point 
had slipped through my thigh, and had I not moved would, doubtless, 
have gone to my midriff. I turned mighty dizzy of a sudden, and 
1 remember that his face went from me in a mist; I had, moreover, 
a sickly sense of wobbling on my legs. But by an effort of my 


_* I recall squaring myself on them, and then, feeling still that 
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I was going, I lunged forward blindly. My point took him some- 
where, and he went back upon his head under the wheels. I myself 
was carried with a bang against the coach, and leaned there, supporting 
myself vaguely for a moment, until I grew conscious that it was - 
shifting. Then I drew off somehow, and opened my eyes. It was 
the plunging of the scared horses that was shaking the coach, and 
as I looked my gaze fell stupidly upon the fellow under the wheels, 
who was struggling to rise in a feeble fashion. The horses backed 
and jumped forward, and the wheel dragged over his neck, and after 
that he stirred no more. 

Then it seemed to me that there was a long pause. There was 
a cricket buzzing in my ears, and a flock of sheep came dancing before 
my eyes, lavolting up and down. But after a time I looked about, and 
there was silence on the night ; and then again someone came running 
up against me, and I heard Zacchary’s voice, crying in a jubilant tone, 
“I ha’ killed three, Dick,” says he, “I ha’ killed three,” slapping me 
on the shoulder. 

“Damn you,” says I, “ keep your hands off me, you dung-fork,” 
and then I burst out laughing. Zacchary’s face was pretty plain by 
this time, and I saw him looking at me. “Ha’ they done you?” 
he says. “ Where’s Creech?” says I; but, Lord, I knew where Creech 
would be, if he were alive; and there he was, for sure, rifling the 
pockets of the escort. “ Give me a hand,” says I to Zacchary, “ there’s 
a bodkin through my kidneys.” “ We finished ’em off,” he cries. “I 
ha’ killed three,” repeating the phrase in a silly braggart way. 

“You bloody-minded young tyger,” I says. “What is it, who killed 
whom? Stand up there, Dan,” I says, “and let’s get to business.” 

“Twas my blade as done it all,’ says Zacchary in excitement. 
“ Keep your inouth, you young devil,” I said, for I was fretted with my 
wound ; and I jerked my elbow into his side for a reminder. Now, I 
was leaning full heavy upon Zacchary’s shoulder, and my face was 
turned to where Creech was stooping among the corpses; when all 
of an instant the quiet was startled, and Zacchary, loosening his 
hold on me, slipped to the earth with a groan. I fell with his body, 
which quivered under me, but pulling myself up quickly stared at 
Creech. “What the hell is this?” said I. Creech met my eyes 
in bewilderment. “There’s no one left,” he says, in a low voice. 
“Where did that come from?” said I. And just then by way of 
answer came another crack, and a bullet passed Creech’s nose. “My 
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God !” says he, and whisked about. There was the pause of an instant, 
and a third report sounded, and Creech staggered, and then began to 
run with a shambling, tottering gait away upon the London road. But 


_ I stood staring. And suddenly out of the coach a black figure jumped 


hastily, and running round to the front, cut loose the dead nag, and 
clambered upon the box. “Hell!” said I, and forthwith made for the 
coach as fast as my shaking legs would let me. The man had gotten 
the reins in his hand when I reached it; and I had just time to fling 
myself at a strap on the rumble, when the team plunged and reared 
under the whip, and the wheels turning slowly, the coach rolled on 
sideways for a few paces, and then lumbering upon the hard road, broke 
into a canter towards Chatham. 

Dangling from the leathern strap, I was bumped from point to 
point along the way, which was like to be bad for my wound, as I 
soon discovered from the growing pain in my groin, and a further seizure 
of faintness. And yet it passed my wits how I was to struggle 
up to the body of the coach, with it in motion and my strength 
running out on a tide. But as the job was fairly set for me, I 
was not the poltroon to give in without a wrestle, and so very 
slowly and very feebly I hauled myself up, till my legs drew off the 
ground, and my hands clutched the railing of the seat.- By good 
luck my wrists held, and though I felt the muscles shaking like 
jelly in my arms, I pulled myself higher still, until at last my nose 
rose over the level of my knuckles. And there I hung suspended 
for a time, with very quick breath, and a deathly sickness in my 
belly. But I was not yet. in extremity, despite the ugly circumstances, 
and gathering my spirits for a final essay, I flung myself as it were 
forward into the air with a kick, and came down with my breast upon 
the iron rails and the rest of me stuck out over the road. After that it 
was a small matter by comparison to wriggle across the seat on to the 
coach-top, and here for full five minutes I lay sweating like a horse, and 
with the trees and old Oliver and the whole environing landscape 
rushing round and swaying in my head. But when I picked up my 
senses, I settled down pretty comfortable in the seat, and began to look 
about me and consider. The first thing I set eyes upon was the dark 
figure on the box, bent over the horses, and though I could make out 
very little, for the moon was soon in jail again, the turn of his back 
seemed somehow familiar. But now, when I had time to reflect, it 
appeared to me that I had run my ncck into a damned foolish business. 
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For here was the stage, with all the bloody marks of battle on it, 
and one dead body at least, as I could perceive, rolling about on top— 
here was the coach, I say, running straight for Dartford, with me seated 
there, like a lamb, for a turn to Tyburn. Just as these considerations 
turned sharply in my mind, and I was vaguely revolving the chance of 
an escape from the quandary I had run into with so much pains, the man 
on the box pulled up, and we came to a stop abreast of a patch of wood. 
The dead fellow that was jumping about on the roof settled down 
quietly at that, and I had but time to follow his example and lie flat 
between the seats as the moon shone forth once more, when the man 
skipped down lightly from his perch and, coming round the coach, 
opened the door. This tickled my curiosity, and by edging mysclf 
along I could thrust my nose over the roof and observe his movements. 
Then it was for the first time that the full design of this abominable 
plot was revealed to me; for the moonlight struck clear upon his face, 
and it was the face of the wrynecked scoundrel, Timothy Grubbe. I 
had well-nigh screamed out in my rage to discover his double perfidy, 
but I kept the oaths under and watched him closely.. He scrambled 
into the coach, and reappeared next instant, carrying in his arms a 
heavy keg, under the burthen of which he staggered across the road 
into the brushwood. As soon as this was dispatched he returns and 
fetches me out a second, which he proceeds to hide in the same way ; 
and he repeats the performance till the coach is empty! By this it 
was plain that the vile rogue was concealing the King’s treasure, and 
I could ha’ ripped the vitals out of him, and would ha’ done it then 
and there, but that I was without a weapon of any kind, and my 
wound would barely suffer me to sit up, let alone engage with a 
sound man like him. But when he had mounted the box again and 
drove off, no doubt in high glee, I'll take oath, weapon or no 
weapon, that I would have climbed over the roof and choked him 
from behind if I had had the free use of my limbs. Old Irons was 
right, and to be mixed up with a stinkard like that was a piece 
of folly for a boy. Why, it was for us dolts to settle the escort, 
while he sat comfortable in his hole, and never so much as showing 
a face in the fight! And when that was done, it was a pistol through 
the window for Zacchary and Creech and me, and the King’s pictures 
all for him! This discovery sent me into a black choler, in which I 
would hear no suggestions of prudence for my own safety. I 
swore I would be even with him, if only for the blood of Zacchary. 
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But the Devil of it was that here was me being driven into Dartford with 
never a word to say for myself. ‘Twas true, he was in ignorance that | 
sat behind him, and this set me thinking, so that presently, what 
between wrath and the cordial inwards of a silver pocket vial I carried, 
‘I.had contrived a manceuvre to pursue when we reached the town. 
’Twas hazardous, but, the Lord knows, I was less like to care for 
hazards at that moment than ever in my life. 

And in this wise we rattled into Dartford, each of us, I daresay, 
encumbered with strong emotions. Timothy Grubbe drew up before an 
inn, and descending from the box rapped loudly at the door. But as for 
me I took no heed of him after that, for letting myself in a gingerly way 
‘to the ground upon the other side I shambled miserably off into the 
night. By good fortune that same afternoon I had remarked the office 
of the Justice, and thither I now made my way with my best speed. 
I could not forbear a grin to myself to think of me on an enterprise 
like this, to confront a Justice in his own house. ‘Twas pitch and toss 
at the best, I knew, but I would have the heart out of Timothy Grubbe 
somehow. So when I was got unto the Justice’s door I knocked smartly 
for admittance, and presently you might ha’ seen me hob-anobbing with 
his worship, him all eyes and mouth, listening to my tale. ‘“ How many 
was there, did you say?” says he. “ There was six of ’em,” I replied, 
“and bloody butchers all, as this rip in my side will witness.” “ Poor 
fellow!” says the Justice kindly, “pour yourself another glass ;” and 
looks at me out of his mild eyes with interest. “But you secured 
one scoundrel,” he says. “Secured,” says I, “yes; and that’s the fact. 
Left for dead I was, as I’m telling you, and him standing over the poor 
dead bodies to filch ’em of their purses; when down comes my pistol- 
butt on his head.” “ You're a lad of mettle,” says he approvingly, “ and 
this ruffian is safely bestowed in the coach?” “ Well,” says I, “and 
that’s where he was; but, as your worship will perceive, I am all of a 
daze, and maybe the villain will escape his bonds, if so be your worship 
will not lay hands on him forthright.” “Ay, that I will,” said he, 
“we'll despatch the rogue”; and, rising from his chair, he summoned 
his men. But at that instant there came a noisy clatter on the door, 
and the Justice stared at me. “Why, who is this at such a time?” he 
asked. 

1 knew well enough who it was, for Timothy Grubbe was not the 
man to leave himself touched with suspicions, and I had already 
fathomed his cunning purpose; which, indeed, was why I had forc- 
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stalled him. His worship went to the door, and presently I heard 
voices in the hall, the one of which I distinguished easily enough. And 
after a little, as. I sat sipping my wirie, the Justice came back, in a rare 
_ perplexity of spirits and mind. ‘“ Why, what is. this?” he says. “ Here 
is a fellow that brings a tale as like your own as may be, save that ’tis 
he is the hero.” I started, and regarded him in an amaze. ‘“ Why,” 
says I, “all was killed but me and the prisoner, and that I'll swear.” We 
stared at each other. “ What like of a man?” I asked, in a low voice. 
Why, a small fellow,” says he, “with his head.to one side.” “My 
God!” I cried, feigning an excitement; “take him, your worship! 
‘Tis he, don’t let him escape.” “Why, what’s amiss?” he says, sur- 
prised. “’Tis the man himself,” I said. “Your prisoner?” he asked. 
I nodded. “O my Lord,” says the Justice, rubbing his hands, “ this 
is fine news. ° He has given himself into our hands. You shall see him, 
you shall face him, and identify him”; and he-chuckled. I chuckled, 
- too. “Why, yes,” I says, “I'll warrant I’ll face him.” With that, out 
pops the Justice, and soon after comes’ me in again with Timothy 
Grubbe, sure enough, on his heels. “Perhaps,” says he, “you will 
repeat your statement afore this gentleman.” ' 

I could scarce keep from roaring with laughter, to see Timothy’s 
white face chapfall so suddenly at me _ sitting there confidential. 
“ Yes, that is the fellow,” I said; “I’d know him among a hundred by 
his ugly neck.” “Do you know who: he is?” asked the Justice. 
“Well,” said I dubiously, “as like as not, he would be that same 
black ruffian, Dick Ryder.” “I’ve heard of him, I’ve heard of him,” 
says the Justice, rubbing his hands again. But Timothy Grubbe was 
no fool, as I knew very well, and though he had started at the first, 
and had worn a frown of embarrassment upon his face throughout 
this colloquy, he was contained enough now when he addressed his 
worship. “ Mr. Justice,” says he sharply, “I have no notion what sort of 
figure you play in this farce, but, whatever it be, I must interfere with 
your amusement for a moment, and ask you to arrest this man in the 
King’s name.” His worship stared, and then laughed a little. “O!” 
says he, “that’s it, is it?” Grubbe turned on him. “This man,” he 
said, speaking in his harshest voice, “though the Devil, his father, 
knows how he comes here, was the chief of the gang that attacked 
and robbed the stage, as I have informed you.” He said it so firmly, 
and with such an appearance of authority, that his worship looked 
staggered, and said nothing. It was time for me to put in my famble, 
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if I was to keep my post; and “ Ah!” says I, very sarcastic, “ and ’tis 
a brave bold tongue you ply for a common cut-throat. You have 
it all pat, as one would say. And perhaps you could swear to ’em all 
in a court of justice? No one better! And I suppose, my fine fellow, 
‘tis me that’s this same Dick Ryder, and ’tis you as had charge of his 
Majesty’s treasure.” | 

Timothy Grubbe looked at me, with lowered brows, out of his 
little red eyes. “I don’t know what name you put on yourself,” he said 
in his rasping voice. “I have no such intimate acquaintance with 
gentlemen of the road. But I do know as I shall have you clapped 
in prison ere an hour.. But why do you delay?” says he, address- 
ing the Justice imperiously. “I have already asked you to place 
this fellow under arrest.” His worship was very much disturbed. 
“ Softly, softly,” he says, taking a pinch of snuff absently. “How am I to 
judge between you?” “Judge,” says Timothy with a sneer. “I warrant 
His Majesty will have a word to say upon judges when the news of this 
goose-work reaches his cars.” The Justice turned red. “Why i 
he stammered, and looked at Grubbe with doubt. “ Mr. Justice,” I cut 
in, for I could see the case was turning against me, “I ask you to seize 
this man on a charge of highway robbery and murder.” Grubbe gave 
me an ugly smile, as though he had gotten the best of me now, and I 
will admit that I was a little dashed myself. “ But there is no evidence,” 
says his worship, frowning. “There is none to speak to the truth of 
either.” And at that word I took a notion that sent the blood spinning 
in my veins and brought me to my feet very solemn and certain. I 
have always come out of difficulties upon the proper side, in some 
degree by the favour of fortune, but the more, I take it, thanks to my 
own ingenious wit. And here was the chance to turn to account an 
idle humour, which I had till now regarded more as a piece of reckless 
folly. 

“ As to that,” says I slowly, “there’s plenty to speak to my identity, 
but it is an ill hour to fetch ’em from Town.” Timothy Grubbe 
grinned. “Yet I am loth to keep your worship in suspense,’ I says, 
“and myself under so foolish a suspicion, and, faith, we'll e’en put up 
with a witness or two in Dartford, an’ it like your worship.” Timothy 
shot a sharp glance at me, and the Justice gave a sigh of relief. 
“Come,” says he more cheerfully, “that is well; and we'll take the 
witnesses at once.” “Indeed,” says I, with my eyes on Grubbe, “ if 
your worship will but fetch ’em out of bed, there’s an honest chandler 
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by the name of Tyrwhitt, of this town, and the host of the ‘ Pigeons,’ 
that knows what my business was this day.” “Tyrwhitt!” says the 
Justice. “ Yes, I know him—a worthy fellow. We'll have ’em both;” 
and, opening the door briskly, he gave an order to his men. Timothy 
scowled, and scratched his chin, with his evil eyes upon me, who sat down 
again, indifferent, and finished my wine. But Timothy said nothing, 
nor indeed did anything further pass between us three until the return 
of the messengers, when there was a rap on the door, and the Justice 
stepped across. “Come in, Tyrwhitt,” he says ; “come in, my good man.” 
When the fat chandler was got in, and ere the Justice could say 
another word, he served my purpose better than I could have fore- 
seen. For he gazed about in a stupid, sleepy fashion, looked vacantly 
on Grubbe, and then, his eyes dropping on me, he blinked and gave 
a cry. “Well, sir,” says the Justice, “do you know this man?” 
“Why, yes,” says the fat chandler, brightening up, “’tis the gentleman 
as had charge of His Majesty’s gold to take to Chatham.” Grubbe 
started aback, and made as though to speak, but was silent. “Ha!” 
says the Justice. “ Now it seems we are getting upon the scent.” And 
thereupon he called in the landlord of the “ Pigeons,” who entered in 
some trepidation. “Do you know this man?” asked the Justice, now 
very stiff and formal. Old Nick-and-Froth looked at Grubbe and shook 
his head, and then, with a glance at me, said in a public whisper to his 
worship, “’Tis an officer of His Majesty’s, upon a secret service,” and 
nodded mysteriously. 

“Oho!” said his worship with a smile. “Faith, I think we have 
it now,” and he regarded Timothy sternly. “I think,” he says, “ my 
good highwayman, that the little-ease in Dartford Compter is the place 
for you,” and chuckled as if he had made a jest. But Timothy said 
nothing, shifting his small eyes from one to another viciously. “What!” 
says the innkeeper, “is this a highwayman?” and retreated a step. The 
Justice nodded in good humour. “But he won’t be one much longer, 
I fear me,” he says. “Faith, twas a matter I know much about,” says 
the fat chandler complacently, “ for me and this gentleman discussed it 
over our wine.” “Ah!” says the Justice with an approving glance at 
me, “a fine tall fellow that, Tyrwhitt, whom I commend to your kind 
hospitality for his wound’s sake.” “O, I shall be well enough, your 
worship,” said I, getting on my feet, “ and I will e’en take the generous 
offer of my friend here for a bandage and another glass.” “And 
welcome,” says the chandler, very warmly. 
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All the time Timothy Grubbe said nothing, only looking at me 
with a scowling smile. He was a reptile of parts and spirits, was 
Timothy, and no doubt he saw there was nothing more to be said that 
bout. So he held his tongue ; he never was one to waste his time. But 
I was not going to part like that. I would have an oath out of him 
somehow. “’Tis a pity,” I said, turning to go, “that the rogues got 
away with the gold.” “Ay, ’tis a pity,” said the Justice. “I wish,” 
says I, “that I knew where ’twas hid—in some patch of wood, maybe.” 
The Justice nodded, but Timothy looked up suddenly, a flash of 
intelligence lit his eyes, and he ground his teeth fiercely and muttered, 
giving me a bloody look. I could not refrain from laughing at that. 
“ Well,” says I, “’tis a comfort to know that one roguc at least will take 
no share in the plunder.” The Justice laughed too, and they all 
laughed ; and upon that I got out of the house, roaring with laughter. 
For I had left Timothy with that news to spend a very discomfortable 
night. But as for me, I was in high feather, and after patching up my 
wound, which the chandler’s good lady tended, and narrating a string of 
adventures over a steaming bowl, I crept out of the house when all were 
abed, and, mounting a nag which I found in the stables, rode without more 
ado to the little piece of wood in which the gold was hid. I distributed 
as much as I could carry in packages about my saddle, and having 
dissembled the rest against a later opportunity, I set out in good spirits ; 
reaching Maidstone early the next day, where I remained in quarters 
for a week, or may be more. 


H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON. 
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HERE died in the Comte de Paris an exemplary husband, a_ 


good father, a model citizen, and a pathetic failure as the 
legitimate King of France. No collapse was ever more complete 
and ignominious than the collapse of the French Monarchical Party 
under his management. That party abounded from the first with 
the seeds of disintegration, and nothing is more remarkable than that 
he should have been able to secure the allegiance of the greater bulk 
of the old Legitimists at the time of the Comte de Chambord’s death, 
and fuse them with his grandfather’s party, the thorough-paced 
Orleanists. | 
_ _Discouragement at the Comte de Chambord’s long exclusion from 
the Throne ; the belief that a slight leaven of Liberalism would 
re-invigorate the old Legitimist creed, both these facts in some 
measure account for the rush of Royalists into the Orleanist camp. 
The Comte de Paris came of a Liberal stock, and was known to hold 
many Liberal opinions. He had abandoned the old White Flag, and 
adopted the new Tricolour. His more ardent supporters were con- 
fident that Republican and revolutionary France, which had so nearly 
accepted Henri V, who claimed the Throne as his by Divine right 
and insisted upon every privilege of the Old Monarchy, would hurry 
to meet the new Liberal King who had surrendered every point which 
was considered objectionable in the Comte de Chambord’s programme. 
It is no exaggeration to say that there were those among his followers 
who looked upon his succession to the Throne as a matter of months, 
and even weeks. But they completely misjudged, both the situation, 
and the French character and temperament. The Frenchman is above 
all things consistent: Republicanism is intelligible to him; impre- 
scriptible Monarchy is intelligible to him; he recpgnises a rude kind 
of logic even in Napoleonic Imperialism; but he shifts and shies in 
the face of such a strained and bastard expression of authority as the 
Monarchy of Louis-Philippe. 
The true friends of France would secure to her, above all else, a 
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stable and permanent Government ; and if the Republic Icave much 
to be desired, an Orleanist Monarchy would bring with it worse evils. 
It would upset the logical equilibrium of the French, for it has no 
foundation in reason or in history. It would collapse after a sway of 
the briefest, and chaos would come again. The death of the Comte 
de Paris has caused a flicker of hope in the Orleanist ranks ; his heir 
is young, adventurous, pushing, and plucky. It may, therefore, be of 
a certain importance to expose, in purely academical fashion, the 
spuriousness of the Orleanist pretensions. The Republican argument 
against Orleanism, based on expediency, and the unproven principles 
of 1789, could never touch the mind of the most open and impartial 
Orleanist,* and the real argument against the Comte de Paris is, 
that he was not, as he said, the successor of the Comte de Chambord, 
and the Head of the Royal House of France, and that his pretensions 
to the Throne of France were therefore baseless. 

Let us consider the question in the serene light of historica! fact. 
The law of succession is of the simplest. It is purely a question of 
heredity. The nearest male agnate of the late Sovereign, by a usage 
known as the Salic Law, becomes the new King. A child, with a 
correct pedigree of the Royal House of France in its hand, could 
designate the successor to a King, and a glance at the annexed 
pedigree will show that at the time of the Comte de Chambord’s 
death in 1883, Don Juan de Bourbon, Head of the Spanish House 
of Bourbon, was his nearest male agnate, and was consequently heir 
to his claims. Don Juan died in 1887, and was in turn succeeded 
by his elder son, Don Carlos de Bourbon, who, by the simple pro- 
visions of the Salic Law, is de jure King of France and Navarre. So 
simple a matter seems, on the face of it, beyond the reach of discussion. 
But exact thought is not a distinguishing mark of the present epoch ; 
it seems as if no subject, especially in the domain of history, could 
escape the taint of the prevailing confusion of mind ; and even this 
transparent question of the French Succession has been so clouded 
and obscured by partisan sophisms, that it needs almost a metaphysical 
exercise to restore it to its original simplicity and transparency. 

The claim of the- Comte de Paris to set aside the literal application 


* While I realise that the Comte de Paris’ party is made up of Royalists and Orleanists, I 
consider that the former by giving in their allegiance to him, have forfeited all right on 
historical grounds to the title of ‘‘ Royalist,” and that the whole party is more accurately 
described by the term ‘* Orleanist,” 
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of the Salic Law is based on an argument that is very distasteful to 
patriotic Frenchmen. When France, after the War of the Spanish 
Succession, lay crushed and humbled, and the Treaty of Utrecht 
was forced upon her by the victorious Allies, Louis XIV’s grandson, 
Philippe of Anjou, was recognised as Philip V of Spain, provided 
that he renounced, in his own person and cn behalf of his heirs for 
ever, all rights to the Throne of France. If these famous renun- 
ciations held good there would certainly have been something in 
the Comte de Paris’ claim, for Louis XIV, as our pedigree shows, 
has no descendants living except such as come through Philip V, 
namely, the Bourbons of Spain, of the two Sicilies, and of Parma; 
while next in order come the descendants of Louis XIV’s brother, 
that is to say, the Orleans Princes. But the action of Philip V 
in making these renunciations was altogether u/tra vires. “C'est la 
loi et non le Roi qui régle l’ordre de la succession,” says an Edict 
of Henri 1V. The French Kings had much power, but neither 
they nor any Prince of the Blood Royal had power, or ever claimed 
power, to alter the law of succession. The French Monarchy was 
not a personal estate, disposable at the Sovereign’s will: it was a 
usufruct, held in trust; the King did not derive his rights from his 
father or from any ancestor, but from the Law. Philip V, therefore, 
in renouncing on behalf of his descendants, was renouncing for Princes 
who did not even derive their rights from him. Nothing could establish 
more clearly the illegality and invalidity of his act. No French King, 
much less a Prince of the Blood Royal, could do any act to change the 
succession, and no change in the French Law of Succession is even 
conceivable unless it were carried out in the most solemn, deliberate, 
and public manner by consent of both King and Nation.* Now, the 
renunciations of Philippe, Duke of Anjou, though ratified by Louis XIV, 
never received that confirmation which alone might possibly have 
made them valid: the sanction of the Nation by its States-General. 


® Many French jurists and statesmen would deny that the Law of Succession could be 
changed even by a synallagmatic agreement between King and Nation. ‘* Nous sommes 
persuadés en France, que Dieu seul la peut abolir”: De Torcy to the Abbé Gautier. So 
jealously have the French Kings’ powers in the matter of the succession been circumscribed, 
that there are not wanting writers who even deny the sovereign the right to abdicate it in his own 
person. Thus Louis, Duke of Angouléme, who abdicated in 1830, cont asly with 
Charles X, in favour of the young Comte de Chambord, is sometimes spoken of as Louis XIX. 
(See the Marquis de Villeneuve’s Charles X et Louis XIX en Exil. Paris, 1889, pp. 31 and 32 


and pp. 89 and seg.) 


— 
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Louis XIV knew what he was about. He foresaw the extreme danger 
of tampering with a law which had proved the stability and glory of 
his country; he was at the mercy of enemies, and must perforce 
embody these renunciations in the impending Treaty of Utrecht; but 
he was resolved at all costs to preserve intact the precious Law of 
Succession, and to do so he resorted to stratagem and diplomacy. 

The English Peers—who, to their credit be it said, have always 
shown a much keener political insight than the “other House” in 
dealing with far-reaching political problems of a psychological cast— 
also had some inkling of the real nature of the situation. When the 
scheme of the Treaty was communicated to them, dissentient voices 
were not wanting; and it was publicly pointed out that the renuncia- 
tions of Philip V would be null and void and could not bind his 
successors. Bolingbroke, upon this, demanded that Louis XIV should 
summon the States-General for the purpose of ratifying the Duke of 
Anjou’s renunciations, but Louis craftily replied through his Minister, 
de Torcy, that the States-General were in a manner abrogated, but 
that the renunciations should be registered by the Parlements of the 
realm. This trick succeeded, Bolingbroke appears to have been satisfied, 
and the renunciations of Philip V were accordingly registered by the 
Parlemenits—an imposing but perfectly useless formality. The renun- 
ciations were then embodied in the Treaty of Utrecht ; but, not being 
in the first place made in valid form, they could not acquire: validity in 
French law from the fact of their incorporation.* It follows, logically 
and historically, that the ancient French Law of Succession remains 
unaffected by the events of 1713, and continues in force as if the 
‘renunciations of Philip V had never been made. 

The argument—that renunciations of this kind, made by the arbi- 
trary will of a French Prince of the Blood Royal, are of binding effect— 
comes with a bad grace from Orleans Princes. At the height of the 
Revolution, the great-grandfather of the Comte de Paris renounced for 
himself and for his heirs for ever all rights to the French Throne, and 
took unto himself and his heirs for ever the surname of Egalité. These 
renunciations were made of his own free will, and on his own initiative, 


* Seeing that the Treaty of Utrecht is a witness to the humiliation of France, it is un{r- 
tunate for the House of Orleans that it should have been forced to invoke that Treaty to 
establish its present claims. But though the Treaty, even while in vigour, had not lawfully 
changed the Order of the French Succession, it no doubt bound the French Kings not to 
permit the union of the French and Spanish Crowns under the same head, and there is no 
reason to suppose that France would not have loyally abided by this particular obligation. 
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and not with the enemy’s sword at his throat, but the d’Orléans reason- 
ably enough regard them as of no effect, and Louis-Philippe was the 
last of them who used the name of Egalité. It is almost ludicrous to 
reflect that, if the renunciations of Philip V and Philippe-Egalité were 
really valid, they would affect every living Prince of the House of 
Bourbon, and we should have the singular spectacle of a Royal House, 
some fifty Princes strong, each one of whom is excluded, by no act of 
his own or of the National will, from ascending the Throne. 

But even if a Prince could renounce his rights, and in such renun- 
ciations remove the rights of third persons; even if Egalité’s renun- 
ciations were invalid, and the renunciations of Philip V were valid, 
another historical circumstance would still have excluded the Comte de 
Paris from the heirship of the Comte de Chambord. And in this way : 
Louis XIV claimed the Spanish Throne for his grandson, Philip, Duke 
of Anjou, by virtue of his marriage with Maria Theresa,* daughter of 
the Spanish King, Philip IV. Now Maria Theresa had renounced all 
rights to the Spanish Throne for herself and her successors on her 
marriage with Louis XIV. Her renunciations were declared invalid by 
Innocent XII, but if, according to the Orleanist theory, such renuncia- 
tions are valid, the consequence would be:—(1) That Philip V had 
no right to the Spanish Throne, but really remained a French Prince ; 
(2) that his descendants were all French and not Spanish Princes ; and 
(3) that Don Carlos, the present head of the House of Bourbon, is also 
a French Prince, and is consequently the lawful successor to the king- 
ship of France. Whether, therefore, the renunciations of Philip V to 
the Throne of France were valid or invalid, it follows that the Comte 
de Paris had no claim to the Crown, and was never anything more than 
chief of the dranche cadette of the French Royal House. 

Old-fashioned argument of this kind will ring curiously and tediously 
in modern ears; but it is none the less sound enough, and fully answers 
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the purpose of demolishing, de fond en comble, the plausible pretensions 
of the House of Orleans. I recommend it to French Republican con- 
troversialists ; it can be elaborated indefinitely, and it grows in force 
(and dryness) by expansion. And most humbly, most reverently, do I 
recommend it to the Father of Christendom, Leo XIII, who has shown 
his paternal solicitude for France in counselling submission to the 
Republic, and whose definite pronouncement on the validity of the 
renunciations of Philip V would allay the scruples of many a loyal 
French soul, If the young Duke of Orleans is, as he professes, the 
lawful successor of St. Louis and Louis XIV, he holds one of those 
historical positions—strong, logical, comprehensible—which are difficult 
of destruction even in the nineteenth century—a position full of danger 
to the Republic in a moment of panic or weakness. But if, as surely is 
the case, it can be effectually shown that his pretensions are baseless, 
then the time should not be far distant when the remnants of his party 
will return to the unreal realms whence they sprang. 


“Tout plutét que l’ Orléanisme !” 


DIPLOMATICUS. 


THE NAVY AND THE COLONIES 


“ Our Naval supremacy made us ; it keeps us ; without it the Empire could not 
exist for a single day.” * 


“ Total sum required for the service of the Navy for the year 1895-6, £ 19,613,821.” t 
To this sum should also be added 9,000,000 sterling, the amount of the loan for 
works sanctioned during the present year. 


“* Naval expenditure of the self-governing Colonies :— 


Canada ace eve Nothing. 
The Cape ... S00 Nothing. 
The Australasian (ann ... £268,000” 


T can hardly be denied that these passages furnish food for reflection. 
Every one of the three propositions is indisputably true. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer vouches for the fact that the British 

taxpayers are to contribute, during the present year alone, no less than 
£19,603,821. At the same time the expenditure on the Army, exclusive 
of India, amounts to £1 7,935,920, or a grand total contributed by 
British taxes of £37,549.741. That the Colonies contribute between 
them the magnificent total of £268,0co for the purposes of Naval 
Defence appears on the face of the return furnished to Parliament. 
Here are the exact figures :— 


Naval Expenditure on Sea-going Force. 


Newfoundland ond Nothing. 
Cape Colony bos ... Nothing. 
Natal on ... Nothing. 
New South Wales .. ... £109,169 
Queensland ... on ons 25,269 
South Australia... 22,996 
Western Australia ... ie 1,722 
New Zealand one wis 20,489 
Tasmania ... pea oni 4,932 

Grand Total £268,602 


Miss Flora L. Shaw, Royal Colonial Institute, December, 1894. 
+ Navy Estimates, 1895. 
~ See Return No. 299, presented to the House of Commens Angus 16th, 1894. 
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With regard to the very categorical statement made by Miss Shaw, 
that is no doubt a matter of opinion. To Miss Shaw herself, who is . 
one‘of the ablest and most enthusiastic advocates of Colonial interests, 
it plainly appears self-evident, and she only repeats the view expressed 
by some of the most important Colonial politicians, and by the prin- 
cipal journals of Canada and Australia. British ships of war are the 
safeguard of Colonial liberty. So spoke the late Mr. W. B. Dalley.* 
Again :— 

The control of the ocean is of importance to every man who grows a bag of 


wheat in the Colonies. What is the good of producing and exporting if the 
produce is not to be secured a safe transit across the water ? 


So, with unanswerable logic, says the Hon. J. B. Patterson.f 


The annual trade of the Empire is £1,147,800,000, and if this be worth preserving, 

surely £ 50,000,000 or £ 100,000,000 is not too great a price to pay for its preservation. 
; . The stakes are too unequal; others are playing for plunder ; we are playing 
for our very existence. 
So says the leading Australian journal. The evidence from authority 
might be greatly multiplied, but important as are the views of eminent 
politicians and experienced journalists, the evidence supplied by a plain 
statement of facts is even more conclusive. 

It is worth while giving our attention for a few moments to these 
facts. It cannot, of course, be denied, and it ought not to ke 
forgotten, that there is a school both in the United Kingdom 
and in the Colonies, whose members contend that the Colonies 
neither need nor profit by the protection of the Royal Navy, and 
that the Imperial connexion, slight as it is, brings risk instead of 
security. I am not concerned for my present purpose to argue this 
question at length. I believe such a conclusion to be absolutely 
unsound, and that its acceptance could only involve the Colonies in 
disaster. The view expressed by Mr. Patterson is undoubtedly the 
correct one, namely, that “the control of the ocean is of. importance to 
every man who grows a bag of wheat in the Colonies.” Nor would the 
case be altered, as some would have us suppose, if the Colonies were to 
cast themselves off from the Empire and to take their place as indepen- 
dent neutrals when the United Kingdom was engaged in a maritime 
war. Under present conditions Australian produce at sea would be 


* Formerly Colonial Secretary of New South Wales. 
+ Formerly Premier of Victoria. . = 
+ The Melbourne Age, April, 1894. 
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exposed to capture if it were not protected by a superior fleet. But 
the liability would by no means cease, even if that portion of the 
shipping employed in carrying Australian goods, which is now owned 
in Australia, were to sail under a neutral flag. 

That such must be the case becomes evident when we remember the 
action which France has already taken with respect to contraband of 
war. During the last Franco-Chinese War, the French deliberately 
declared rice to be contraband, and liable as such to seizure in neutral 
ships. The declaration of principle was allowed to go unchallenged 
by the British Government: at least I never heard that any protest 
was made by the Foreign Office. It is not easy to overrate the far- 
reaching consequences of the admission, whether tacit or expressed, of 
the French claim. The rice which was declared liable to seizure 
was being carried, not for the relief of a fortress, but for the pro- 
visioning of a country. Some of it might have been consumed by 
combatants, but the bulk cf it was for the sustenance of the general 
body of the people. Grant that the premises upon which the right to 
seize grain as contraband are correct and of universal application, and 
what must be the inevitable result? The doctrine invoked to sanction 
the plundering of neutral rice ships in the Chinese seas, may, and 
will if circumstances permit, be relied and acted upon in European 
waters. Strike out of the list of Australian imports to the United 
Kingdom those which consist of food stuffs, grain, meat, and fruit, and 
there remains, practically, nothing but wool, which would not be liable 
to capture by a French cruiser under whatever flag it might be carried. 
And let it be noted that the French doctrine raises no nice question of 
a blockade, which concerns every neutral, and which must be proved to 
be effective before it is entitled to respect. Contraband of war may be 
seized at any time and place, on the high seas or in the waters of either 
belligerent. Whether such a right would be exercised or not against 
neutrals belonging to a State which possessed a powerful Navy, such as 
the United States, or a powerful Army, such as Germany, is doubtful. 
The loss would very likely outweigh the gain. But there can be little 
doubt that it would be exercised to the full against neutrals flying the 
flag of an independent Australasian State. If it were so exercised, one 
thing, and one alone, could preserve the Australian trade, and avert ruin 
from the merchants of Melbourne and Sydney: namely, the absolute, 
the unquestioned and unquestionable supremacy of the British Navy 
in every sea from Port Phillip to the Nore. | | 
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And the question of the neutral flag naturally brings us to another 
notable point. It has sometimes been contended, by persons who 
have given no thought to the matter on which they dogmatise, that 
in the event of war it would be possible, if not easy, to safeguard the 
national interests at sea by a general transfer of British merchant ships 
to neutral flags. If any such idea be entertained in Australia, it is 
time that it should be discarded once for all. Such a transfer would, 
under the most favourable circumstances, be absolutely impossible. 
The transaction is far too vast to be effected suddenly ; and, more- 
over, it could only be attempted provided that the existing laws of 
nearly every maritime nation were radically altered to meet the 
situation. At present it is an almost universal rule that the right 
to fly the national flag of a foreign country is dependent upon the 
presence in the ship’s company of a very large preponderance of 
subjects of the State to which the flag belongs. It must be obvious 
that all the neutral countries of the world would not be able to furnish 
from their surplus a tithe of the seamen required to take over the 
mercantile marine of the British Empire. Moreover, if such a craven 
course were ever adopted with success, the experience of other nations 
is before us to prove that a carrying trade once gone is gone for ever. 

One argument more against such a transfer of British ships is so 
conclusive that it really renders all others superfluous. The French 
have formally declared that no transfer to a neutral of the shipping of 
a belligerent will be recognised by French law in cases in which the 
transfer has been made subsequent to the commencement of hostilities. 
In other words, any vessel, which is British-owned when the first shot is 
fired, will remain liable to capture until the close of the war. Every 
fact in the situation, therefore, tends to prove that the preservation o¢ 
the sea-borne commerce of the Empire in time of war can be secured 
in one way, and in one way only: as I said, by ensuring the absolute 
preponderance of the British Navy at sea. 

But in suggesting some reasons for my conviction that separation 
would not relieve the Colonies from any danger to which they may 
at present be exposed, I have perhaps been overloading my argument 
with a digression which is not essential to its development. If the 
Colonies desire separation, and are content to claim it, accepting the 
situation with all risks, I admit that the most of what I have to say falls 
to the ground. Clearly, the British taxpayer would have no right to 
look to foreigners for assistance, or to expect alien Governments to take 
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a share in bearing British burdens. But for the present I am content 
to accept the almost universal expressions of loyalty to the Empire, 
which reach us with such gratifying frequency from all parts of the 
world, and to assume that it is the desire and intention of the great 
self-governing Colonies to maintain their connexion with the Mother 
Country. Starting from this standpoint, what I desire to point out 
is that the present distribution of the burdens of Imperial Defence 
is unreasonable and unjust. : 

It is really scarce necessary to add to the figures already given in 
order to prove this contention. From every conceivable point of view, 
the injustice is patent. Whether we take into consideration population, 
wealth, taxable capacity, revenuc, or risk, the enormous burden laid 
upon the United Kingdom is equally apparent. The commerce of 
the Empire protected by the Royal Navy amounts to no less than 
£970,000,000 ; and of this total the commerce of the self-governing 
Colonies alone represents no less than £143,000,000, or one-seventh 
of the whole. For the protection of this commerce, a sum of 
£20,000,000 sterling is to be spent this year. Towards this the self- 
governing Colonies contribute £268,000, or one one-seventy-fifth part 
of the whole! The balance, of seventy-four seventy-fifths, is paid by 
the taxpayers of the United Kingdom! Now, it may be said that 
the Colonies are young communities, poor and struggling for existence. 
In view of the magnificent pictures of Colonial wealth and prosperity 
which are painted for our edification every time a fresh Colonial loan is 
being financed, it seems scarcely necessary to dwell on this branch of the 
subject. The wealth, the resources, the energy, and the boundless pros- 
pects of the self-governing Colonies have been dinned into our ears 
with such persistent repetition of late, that it would be churlish on 
our part not to accept such statements as representing solid facts. But 
if it be thought necessary to pass from generalities to particulars, it is 
worth while to point out that, while the revenue of the United Kingdom 
amounts to 491,000,000 contributed by a population of 38,000,000, 
the self-governing Colonies, with a population of 11,000,000, raise an 
annual revenue of 411,000,000. 

A short time ago, a deputation waited upon Lord Ripon to put 
before him the case of the Straits Settlements, and to protest against, 
what the members of the deputation considered: to be, the excessive 
charges levied upon their Colony for purposes of Imperial Defence. 
They pointed out with truth that such charges were unknown in any 
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of the self-governing Colonies: that, in fact, Singapore and the United 
Kingdom, with a little assistance from Hong Kong and one or two 
other small places, practically bore the whole cost of Imperial Defence. 
As against the self-governing Colonies, the case of the Singapore 
representatives was overwhelming. As against the United Kingdom, 
it was decidedly weak. In a despatch dealing with the Singapore 
claim, Lord Ripon pointed out that, heavy as Singapore taxation for 
defence may be, it is light as compared with that of British tax- 
payers :— 

The people of this country (the United Kingdom) are much more heavily taxed 
than the people of the Straits Settlements, and are only able to devote to civil 


purposes about 36 per cent. of their revenue, as against 80 per cent., or more, so 
available at the Straits Settlements. 


The test taken by Lord Ripon is a fair one. It only remains to 
apply it to a wider area. The following table shows the amount 
available for civil purposes in the United Kingdom, the Straits Settle- 
ments, and in the great self-governing Colonies :-— 


Percentage of revenue devoted 


to civil purposes. 
United Kingdom 36 per cent. 
Canada ... oa 
New South Wales oil 
New Zealand _... 


It will require a considerable amount of special pleading to demon- 
strate that this division of burdens, regarded in proportion to the power 
of bearing them, is either equitable or reasonable. 

It is sometimes stated by those who speak on behalf of the Colonies 
that in one way or another those parts of the Empire do now make 
a real and effective contribution to its defence. But the slightest 
examination of these statements is sufficient to show that they are not 
to be taken seriously. The claims put forward on behalf of Canada 
are amusing enough. It is argued that, although the Dominion does 
not contribute a shilling towards the cost of the Royal Navy, and 
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limits her military contribution to the maintenance of a small detach- 
ment of Imperial troops at Esquimalt, she contributes effective and 
sufficient aid in other ways. The Canadian Pacific, we are told, is 
a great contribution to the defence of the Empire, and the money 
spent on it may be regarded as a grant in aid to the Army and Navy. 
It is true that troops can now travel across the North American 
Continent by the Canadian Pacific, and that in consequence the line 
has a military value. It is equally true that troops can travel from 
London to Edinburgh by the North Western, Or from London to 
Plymouth by the Great Western ; yet it is not customary to reckon 
the £200,000,000 sterling subscribed capital of these lines as a contri- 
bution to the Army Estimates. | 

Again, it is said that Canada keeps up an effective Home Army 
which dispenses her from any further military contribution. Even if it 
could be alleged that the Canadian Army were as perfect in its organi- 
sation and equipment as the German Army, I should still entirely fail 
to see how its existence could be held to be a full discharge of the 
military obligations of the Dominion as part of the Empire. India, 
the. road to India, Gibraltar, Malta, Aden, the ports of the Eastern 
Seas, Hong Kong and Singapore, the West Indies, and many another 
point on the earth’s surface, are held for the service and benefit of 
all the Empire alike. A Canadian may become Governor-General of 
India; Canadian vessels may carry their cargoes free into Indian ports ; 
British law and British privileges are at the disposal of a Canadian 
wherever he goes throughout the Empire. And why, if this be so, he 
should receive all these benefits as a form of. charitable relief, it is not 
easy to understand. But, allowing for a moment that a localised 
Canadian Army could ever be a sufficient discharge of Canada’s obliga- 
tions, he will be a bold man who will pretend that the present Canadian 
Militia can by any construction be held to be an effective military 
force. When it is remembered that at the present moment the question 
of whether this force is to be armed with Martini-Henrys, or is to 
retain the Sniders with which the greater part of it is still furnished, 
its fitness to engage in modern warfare can be judged. 

A humorous paragraph, inspired in the ordinary fashion, went the 
round of the papers some time ago to the effect that, in the event of 
this country becoming involved in war, the High Commissioner of 
Canada was instructed to offer to Her Majesty’s Government the 
services of a complete Canadian regiment, properly equipped and 
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trained. It does not appear that the offer, which was made public at 
the same period that negotiations for a British grant in aid to a 
Canadian telegraph and shipping enterprise were being pushed, ever 
took concrete shape. Nor have I yet been able to discover when this 
perfectly equipped regiment was formed, or where it is at present 
quartered. It is true that a certain number of men, forming the 
permanent companies, are well drilled, and are already bound by the 
terms of their engagement to serve the Crown in the event of war. 
But clearly the existence of this little band could not have been the 
foundation of an offer set out with so much importance. 

One more claim is occasionally put forward in this connexion. 
We are told that the maintenance of a Miiitary College at 
Kingston is a great advantage to the Imperial Service, inasmuch as 
it supplies us with a number of excellent and well-trained officers for 
service with the Imperial Army. I am the last person to deny 
or dispute the value and excellence of the officers who join from 
Kingston: they have served with admirable distinction in many 
parts of the world, and they are welcomed wherever they go. There 
is, however, a side of the question which ought not entirely to escape 
our notice. Officers from Kingston do not enter the Army under the 
same tests as regards examinations, &c. as do candidates from 
Sandhurst. On the contrary, arrangements are made whereby they 
are relieved from competition with their less-favoured brothers-in-arms 
in the United Kingdom. In other words, they obtain on special 
conditions the highly-coveted privilege of serving in an Army main- 
tained entirely at the cost of British taxpayers. They are welcome ; 
but it must not be forgotten that every Canadian officer who obtains 
a Commission under these conditions takes the place of a British officer 
who has submitted to Sandhurst or Woolwich tests. 

A Home Army equipped with Sniders, a military contribution 
amounting to two or three thousand pounds, and a Naval contribution 
amounting to exactly nothing—that is all the aid which we reccive from 
our kinsmen in the Dominion. The Naval contribution of South Africa 
is identical therewith. Cape Colony, with a sea-board hundreds of miles 
long, with foreign and often hostile neighbours on its flanks, depends for 
its sea protection wholly upon the Royal Navy, on the support of which 
itidoes not spend a farthing. It may be said that the South African 
Colonies ask nothing better than to be free of European quarrels ; 
that they have nothing to fear from danger from without ; and that in 
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consequence they neither need nor desire the protection of the Navy. 
This, once more, is not the aspect of the question which I am 
discussing. At the same time, I think there are few South Africans 
would care to take all risks, or to maintain that their country has 
nothing to fear from any European Power. 

It is customary to speak as if the Australasian Colonies constituted 
an exception to the rule, and as if they, at any rate, made some 
sensible contribution towards the maritime defence of the Empire. 
The foundation of this belief is, of course, to be found in the fact that, 
under the arrangements made for the maintenance of the Australian 
Squadron, it is provided that a small annual sum shall be paid by the 
Australian Colonies towards the upkeep of the ships which are stationed 
off the Australian coast. It is also pointed out that considerable sums 
have from time to time been spent by the various Colonies in building 
fortifications, at Sydney, Melbourne, and elsewhere. I have not the least 
desire to ignore the value of what has been done, and is being done, in 
Australasia. At the same time, I think it is desirable to show exactly 
what that value is. The total amount contributed under the Naval 
Defence Act towards the maintenance of the Naval Force specially 
appropriated to service in Australasian waters is £126,000. (A sum 
which, it may be remarked in passing, is totally insufficient to defray the 
annual cost of keeping the ships in commission.) The population of the 
seven Colonies is returned at eleven millions. The total Naval contribu- 
tion is £268,602, or about 5#¢. per head ; that of the British taxpayer 
10s. 6d¢. The sea-borne trade of the same Colonies is £ 146,000,000, 
giving a Naval expenditure, as compared with the value of the trade, 
equal to 3s. 8d. per cent., while the corresponding percentage for the 
United Kingdom is £3 4s. per cent. 

More: it is sometimes contended that the retention of these ships 
on the Australian Station and their partial maintenance by the Aus- 
tralian taxpayers constitute a sensible addition to the strength of the 
Royal Navy. If that be so, it is certainly contrary to the intention of 
the Australians themselves. On this point Zhe Melbourne Age (ist 
January, 1893) speaks with a clearness and an emphasis not to be mis- 
taken :— 


It is about time that the Governments of the contributing Colonies took pains 
to repel the persistent efforts which are being made to obscure and misrepresent the 
meaning of the Auxiliary Squadron arrangement. The position that is attempted 
to be set up is that the sustentation of the Auxiliary Fleet is merely a contribution 
to Imperial Defence. .... So far as Colonial readers are concerned, it is hardly 
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necessary to point out that the Colonies never even discussed a proposal that they 
should contribute to Imperial Defence, except so far as their local armaments might 
be held to strengthen the defensive position of the Empire. 


That there should not be the least ambiguity with regard to the 
meaning of this declaration, the Age quotes a remark made by that 
excellent officer, Rear-Admiral Bridge, the present Commander-in-Chief 
of the Station :— 

The real strength of the British Navy is the power we have of moving ships to 
any point wanted. The absence of that power materially diminishes the strength of 
the Australian Squadron. 

To anyone who has made the slightest study of naval warfare, such 
a statement must seem axiomatic. This, however, is what Zhe Me/- 
bourne Age says of the matter :— 

Perhaps Admiral Bridge will be surprised to learn that the institution of the 
Auxiliary Squadron was never supposed to have any connexion with the “real 
strength” of the British Navy. 

I venture to think some other persons besides Admiral Bridge are 
likely to be astonished, and to ask themselves whether the people of 
the United Kingdom, when they consented to the formation of this 
special squadron, were quite prepared for the adoption and expression 
of such a view as this? As to the absolute soundness of Admiral 
Bridge’s view, there cannot, of course, be the slightest doubt. The 
idea that Australia and Australian commerce can best be defended by 
tying down a particular number of ships to a particular “beat” is 
notion which springs merely from ignorance. As a matter of fact, 
Australian trade would in all probability be far better safeguarded in 
the chops of the Channel or off Hong Kong than at the mouth of 
Sydney Harbour or even in Torres Strait. How strictly, and indeed how 
absurdly, the limitations imposed upon the Australian Squadron have 
been construed is proved by the ill-starred vote of censure passed not 
long since by the New South Wales Parliament. The Government, it 
was alleged, had committed the crime of sending one of the Australian 
vessels as far as Samoa; Samoa was outside the “beat” ; therefore the 
Government deserved the censure of Parliament for a gross breach of 
duty. On a later occasion and in a fuller House this ridiculous vote 
was reversed: the votes of hon. members on the second occasion being 
no doubt somewhat influenced by the discovery that Samoa was well 
within the prescribed limits, and that the crime had never been com- 
mitted. 
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Unfortunately, the tying up of the special squadron, which has 
been agreed to, does not exhaust the disadvantages of the situation. Not 
only has the Imperial Government pledged itself to keep the special 
ships upon the Station, in defiance of all rules of strategy and all prin- 
ciples of war, but there appears to be great reason to fear that 
the Admiralty is also pledged not to diminish by a single ship the 
ordinary squadron in Australian waters. In other words, under our 
existing compact, it would be necessary, in the event of war, to 
forbid the Admiral commanding on the Australian Station to detach 
a single one of the ships under his command to succour our squadrons 
on the South American coast, in the Indian Ocean, or in the China Seas, 
however imperative might be the need for their presence, and however 
unnecessary their retention in Australian waters. 

With regard to the amounts spent upon fortifications at Melbourne, 
Sydney, and elsewhere, I would only remark that at the best they are 
part of an inadequate system of local defence, which, according to 
every modern authority, is the most costly and the least effective 
form of protection in which a maritime country can indulge; and I 
would point out that, though the sums expended are considerable in 
themselves, they are absolutely insignificant compared with the amounts. 
expended for similar purposes by the taxpayers of the United Kingdom 
for the defence of the home ports and arsenals, and of the great coaling 
stations throughout the world. 

It is sometimes suggested by persons who pose as friends of the 
Colonies, that it is indiscreet, almost indecent, to speak about the very 
plain facts to which I have referred. The Colonists, we are told, are 
‘brimming over with excellent intentions and the most thoroughly 
patriotic sentiments. Nothing would please them better than to have 
an opportunity of exhibiting the depth and reality of their feelings. 
But they are a sensitive folk; and the incautious mention of plain 
realities may so fluster and distress their delicately-adjusted minds, that 
good intentions, patriotic sentiments, and all the rest of it, may be 
destroyed in the twinkling of an eye, if the churlish British Taxpayer 
does not hold his tongue. I have never been able to see the slightest 
evidence of the existence of this rather odd form of sensibility. I have 
often noted that Colonial politicians and Colonial newspapers have not 
the slightest hesitation in discussing with perfect frankness the domestic 
concerns of the United Kingdom. They do not hesitate to criticise our 
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at home and abroad. It never occurs to anyone in the United Kingdom 


to raise the slightest objection to these criticisms. They are sometimes 
valuable, sometimes based on accurate information ; and; in any case, 
they are accepted as a matter of course without demur and without 
surprise. Nor is there the slightest reason to suppose that there really 
exists in the Colonies any considerable number of persons so foolish as 
to be unable to discuss on their merits the most elementary problems of 
politics, or with so little control over their emotions, that the mere 
mention of a topic they dislike drives them into revolutionary changes 
in a fit of political hysterics. Primd facie, | should assume that citizens 
of the Empire, in Canada or in Australia, being sensible, clear-headed 
Anglo-Saxons, would think it an elementary duty to hear both sides of — 
a question in which so many of their fellow-citizens are interested, and 
that they would discuss matters of finance, the incidence of taxation, 
the cost of Defence, with equanimity and good sense. Nor, I am bound 
to say, has my anticipation ever been belied by my experience. On the 
contrary, I have found that, though the position of the British Taxpayer 
with regard to the burdens of Imperial Defence has, until quite recently, 
been rarely put before Colonial readers, every step taken to inform them 
has led to reasonable and friendly discussion, and has in many cases 
earned the warmest approval. 

But, if things were otherwise, and if Colonial opinion were really 
unable to tolerate the discussion of such matters as the cost of Imperial 
Defence without a nervous collapse, the duty of stating the case from 
the point of view of the United Kingdom, would still remain paramount. 
The system of imposing the whole burden of imperial Defence upon 
the shoulders of the British Taxpayer is absurd in theory and unjust in 
practice. But it is certain that unless the facts be clearly stated, and 
frequently brought under the attention of those whom they most 
concern, the absurdity will never be removed nor the injustice abated. 
There is not the least reason to believe that the self-governing Colonies 
will for all time refuse to take any part whatever in Imperial Defence. 
Indeed, as a matter of fact, they never have refused to do so. Only, 
they have never been asked. It would be altogether unreasonable to 
hold that the request for a change in the existing arrangements should 
emanate from them. It is too much to suppose that the members of 
any community should deliberately ask for the privilege of paying for 
a benefit as long as they can find other people prepared to bestow 
that benefit upon them gratis. It would be absurd to blame the 
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people of Australia for not proposing to take their share in the cost 
of Imperial Defence. As long as they can obtain all its benefits, 
direct and indirect, at somebody else’s expense, and as long as those 
who pay seem perfectly contented with the arrangement, the people 
of Australia would be hardly human if they did not accept with 
resignation the good the gods have sent them. 

I have endeavoured to adduce some reasons for believing that the 
time has come when the other parties to the bargain, namely, the 
taxpayers of the United Kingdom, should represent their side of the 
case, and should ask whether thcir fellow-citizens in the Colonies are, 
or are not, prepared to share the burdens as well as to enjoy the 
privileges of Empire. It may be that if the question be asked, it 
will be met with a refusal. I do not for a moment believe that it will 
be so met. But that until it be asked it will never be answered is 
self-evident. As to how it shall be asked, there can be no two 
opinions. A friendly request should be forwarded to the various 
Colonial Governments by the Imperial Government, inviting Colonial 
representatives to a conference for the purpose of discussing the 
question of Imperial Defence. At such a conference alone can the 
necessary question be fitly asked or adequately answered. 

It may be said that to demand co-operation from the Colonies 
without offering control, is to ensure an unfavourable response. Such 
a view would probably be correct. But, as matter of fact, no one 
would seriously propose to ignore the right of the Colonies to take part 
in the direction of the Foreign Policy of the Empire, provided they 
once consented to take their fair share in its responsibilities. If the 
Colonies felt any sort of responsibility, many absurd and dangerous 
situations would be avoided. Not long ago a section of the inhabit- 
ants of Newfoundland thought it their duty to combine in attacking 
the Imperial Government and the people of the United Kingdom, 
because they were not prepared to rush into a war with France for 
the purpose of securing for the people of Newfoundland a better price 
for their squid and herring. No one objects more strongly than I 
do to the monstrous servitude which is imposed upon Newfoundland 
by the provisions of the Treaty of Utrecht. But that the people 
of Newfoundland should scold the British Government for refusing to 
plunge into a war, in order to obtain immediate redress for the griev- 
ances of Newfoundland, seems to me somewhat astonishing. At this 
moment Newfoundland does not contribute a single sixpence to the 
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defence of the Empire, does not furnish a corporal’s guard to the 
Army or a boat’s crew to the Navy. British goods in Newfoundland 
ports meet with precisely the same treatment, neither better nor worse, 
as goods from France, from Turkey, or from Venezuela. Under such 
circumstances the demands made by Newfoundland upon the Imperial 
Government appear somewhat ridiculous, not to use a harsher word. 
There are certain principles of equity and common sense which govern 
the relations between man and man, in national as in private life; 
and until the elementary conditions of reciprocity have been fulfilled, 
_ it is idle for Newfoundland to blame the people of the United Kingdom 
for not lightly undertaking tremendous risks, of which the whole 
burden, responsibility, and danger must fall upon the United Kingdom, 
and the United Kingdom alone. And in this respect the people of 
Newfoundland are not the sole offenders. 

But, indeed, I do not doubt that the assurances so frequently given 
will prove correct: that the readiness to take their proper share in the 
dutics of Empire is not a mere profession on the part of the Colonies, 
but is the earnest of a real intention. When the Colonial Governments 
have been asked in friendly and respectful terms whether they do or do 
not desire to co-operate with the United Kingdom in the matter of 
Imperial Defence, we shall know for the first time exactly how we 
stand. At present we do not know, and it seems to me exceedingly 
desirable, in the interests of the United Kingdom, that we should. 


H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER. 


“ELEONORA DUSE 


IR HENRY IRVING is for ever lecturing us upon the art of 
acting, attempting demonstrations of that which may or may not 
be true, but which, if true, is a matter wholly immaterial to the 

happiness of the human race. He is concerned for the immortality of 
the actor. The painter, the sculptor, the writer, have left names that 
will never die ; and are there not Roscius and Garrick and Siddons, and 
many another who pass along posterity the chronicle of a like immor- 
tality? The question is uninteresting, and, as I have said, the answer 
is immaterial. It is certain that, unlike the painter and the musician, 
the “ immortal actor” has left no tangible record of his art by which we 
not of his time are able to judge him. With this art, therefore, it 
becomes necessary, for vital and practical purposes, to live in the 
present. And if the actor will be content with this inexorable fact, 
he will find that the laws of natural equipoise have entrusted to him 
amply compensating delights. If, with death, the actor becomes nothing 
more than a name, he may, in life, remind himself that it is his to 
concentrate into individual spaces of time, in the exercise of his art, 
life in a thousandfold intensity, with all its expressions and manifesta- 
tions multiplied manifold. He breathes, as it were, the pure oxygen 
of life; and, in the short span of his existence, he lives out his 
immortality. I speak of the great actor. 

To begin with definitions which will be found useful, the art of 
acting obviously consists in the union of one definite and complete 
personality, with a character, a personality, which has been created 
independently by some exercise of the literary imagination. The 
actor’s personality is what the scholastics would call materia prima; 
the fictitious personality is the forma: which is another way of saying 
that the first is the rough, existing matter out of which the second is 
definitely and physically embodied. It is, perhaps, difficult to define 
precisely where, in the best acting, the evidences of the actor’s personality 
and of the fictitious creation should cease ; it is certain that with nearly 
all imperfect acting the imperfection arises from the excessive intrusion 
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of the actor’s own personality into the character which he has under- 
taken to act. With our self-conscious and awkward race whose hold 
upon self is so tenacious that even lively expressions of emotion are 
regarded with some contempt as a kind of excursion over the frontier, 
this is nearly always the rock upon which the actor’s argosy founders 
and is overwhelmed. If you will subtract the imaginative differences in 
each case from all the characters as interpreted by Sir Henry Irving— 
whether it be Shylock, Romeo, Matthias, Charles I, Louis XI, or what 
not—you will in cach case discover the very large remainder of a 
constant and unchanging personality. He only excels or deflects 
according as the imaginative difference which he adds to the common 
personality is greater or less. There are other ways of performing the 
same feat. You may invent a conventional personality for yourself and 
project character after character upon it. If the convention is pretty 
—as is that of Miss Ellen Terry—she will please where her monotony 
does not bore ; if it be that of Mrs. Patrick Campbell, she will repel 
somewhat, even if she attract on the other hand, by a certain grim, 
nervous power which she undoubtedly possesses. : 

This is to say, of course, that these actors do not appeal to one as 
perfect ; there may be examples indeed where the imaginative personality 
comes so close to the actor himself that in this or that part—perhaps in 
no other—he may be described as admirable, if not as perfect. Sir Henry 
Irving merits that distinction in his double interpretation of Zhe Lyons 
Mail. Inone or two of Mr. Beerbohm Tree’s melodramatic parts he 
assuredly deserves the same praise; and though I despise the play and 
dislike the part, I will give the same award to Mrs. Patrick Campbell’s 
Mrs. Ebbsmith. 

The question here arises—and we are getting very near La Duse 
now—how are these two elements in the actor’s interpretation to be 
differentiated ?. And where, in a word, is the personality of the true 
actor to be hidden? Madame Sarah Bernhardt, a great actress 
of a kind, hides it—to put the matter politely where I might put it 
differently—in her large, unthinking heart. The natural result follows 
that when she acts out of her heart, that is to say, when she is 
immediately directed from that quarter, she achieves amazing effects. 
Unfortunately, this can only occasionally happen, because the emotion 
must touch the heart before it can be roused. When, therefore, her 
acting is not first rate, she is simply Sarah Bernhardt ; her personality 
has escaped from its frail prison, and wanders vaguely through her. 
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It is at these times that she is saved only by the mere beauty of 
her appearance, the art of her upholstering, the quality of her voice, 
and the natural and easy grace of her body. 

When Madame Duse is on the stage, her personality, the strange 
“first matter,” living and enduring, out of which character upon 
character finds birth, is strictly confined to her brain, to her intellect. 
That is the presence-chamber from which every movement, every 
gesture, every accent, receives its grave command. If you subtract 
all the imaginative creativeness from each character which she 
impersonates, you are left with a quality of pure intellect, in each 
instance. This is the explanation of her everlasting variety and of 
the singleness of her simplicity. Her limitation in her art will be 
no more than the limitation of her intellect, her critical, guiding, 
appreciative, accurate, passionate, superb intellect. If, at any moment, 
that intellect perceives the truth in art, the ductile body, obedient 
to that supreme command, must immediately carry out the injunction. 
Clearly, it is a question of closeness between the brain and the moving 
body which makes more or less for the perfection of her art. I suspect, 
indeed, that in the early years of her long apprenticeship it was the 
single aim of that art to unite these two into a living and unseparated 
companionship ; there can be little doubt, also, that she must have 
made many failures, that here the intellect lacked alertness, there the 
body was sluggish to obey. It is the triumph of her genius that 
she has, for the most part, so far solved the difficult problem that, 
in the successive characters of her choice, they live, move, and have 
their being by the direct inspiration of her mind. Nor is this to 
say that the preparation for each effect should necessarily imply a 
previous and exhaustive study. Her acts are too often so rare in their 
freshness, so impulsive in their newness, that. one can readily conceive 
the effect to be the immediate outcome of an original and immediate 
dictate of the intelligence. Indeed, although you may note, night 
after night, a repetition of that rare freshness, that impulsive newness, 
the explanation is clearly this, that with each achievement the intellect 
has issued a new command. Thus, her art never grows stale; it is, 
for every example of the same dramatic situation, newly created. 
Herein is seen the true nature of the difference between Eleonora Duse 
and Sarah Bernhardt. With the French artist the command is issued 
once and for all. How many years ago can it be since, for example, 
her heart shook itself into the now stereotyped emotions of La Tosca? 
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It was all so fresh at first, until—as is the way with all repetitions 
not inspired by the vital, changing intellect—the mechanism was built 
up and the prints, or photogravures, or, call them what you will, were 
ready to be turned out to order. “My heart shall be your garden,” 
sang Mrs. Meynell in a lovely line which I should hate to parody 
if it were not for its exquisite aptness. “ My heart shall be your 
phonograph,” sings Sarah to her art; and she has the reward of her 
ingenuity. 

I have said above, of Madame Duse, that she has, through her 
own method, solved for the most part the difficult problem of her art. 
She would be more than mortal if it could be said of her that she 
was always resting upon the pinnacle of her achievement. Shakespeare 
wrote Antony and Cleopatra, and though Shakespeare also wrote 
Love's Labour's Lost, it may be said with truth that Shakespeare alone 
could have written either play. So Duse has acted Santuzza, 
Mirandolina, and Magda; and though Duse has also acted Marguerite 
Gautier and Nora Helmer, it may be said with equal truth that Duse 
alone could have acted these characters quite in this manner. I would 
not have it inferred for a moment that I had not a high admiration 
of her accomplishment in either of these last two parts ; nevertheless, 
I do not find in her interpretation of them that perfect intimacy and 
closeness between her intellectual conception and her bodily submission 
that I find in these other characters. In Za Dame aux Camélias, 
for instance, let it be immediately acknowledged that Duse is, as ever, 
consistent in her completeness, noble in her conception, superb in 
her rendering. Still, for whatever reason, I notice a greater divorce 
between the personality—which is the intellect—and the character 
in this part than, say, in her Santuzza. It is more like Duse acting 
the Duse that acts Marguerite than Duse acting Marguerite. There 
is no weakness, no deflection from an intellectual basis, no incoherence ; 
all is well ordered ; but it has a curious sentiment of remoteness about 
it which somewhat dulls emotion and excitement. 

It is in her Santuzza, as in her Mirandolina, and in her Magda that, 
to my view, she exhibits her great intellectual quality which, brought 
to bear upon human passion, tragedy, dignity, humour, seductiveness, 
gloom, lightness, terror, and delight, is translated without flaw or hesita- 
tion into perfect bodily action. Her Santuzza, to take this part first, is. 
surely the most limited, rustic, helpless peasant in the world—helpless. 
in jealousy, helpless in method, in gesture, in raiment. © It is a peasant, 
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full, indeed, of a dim life, of intense emotion, that emotion which, 
because it can be with difficulty expressed in words, strikes back too 
forcefully upon the heart, and is relieved only by original, primitive, 
mysteriously compelled cries of anger, of entreaty, of love, of desire. 
The “domus angusta,” this indeed! The _ poor little, loving heart that 
beats only for Compare Turiddu, and finds itself betrayed, wronged, 
discarded, can but entreat, fitfully, emotionally, reproachfully, until the 
moment of rejection. There was Duse’s greatest opportunity. Thrown 
upon herself, rejected, intense, hopeless, at last the. little stream of. 
emotion must burst its dam; and, in the scene with Alfio that imme- 
diately follows this rejection, her sudden, tense volubility strikes the 
heart like insanity speaking words of measured sense. Then the stream 
is checked ; the quick rhythm of emotion changes to repentance, to 
horror, to agonised remorse. Santuzza disappears. The play proceeds. 
Duse is gone. I confess that had I not seen Magda,1 should have 
supposed that here were the top heights of passionate tragedy in the 
histrionic art. And, note, that through it all, the shaking illusion never 
fails, because the guiding mind -never loses its alertness. This fact you 
recognise afterwards, for your comfort. 

Turn from this to her Mirandolina—whose very name, if you think 
of Duse, introduces you, like the opening phrase of a Mozart song, to 
the beauty that is to follow. Intellectual flirting as a fine art has been 
achieved by this one actress, and by her alone. Not that the Cavaliere 
Ripafratta ever finds her intellectual ; to him she must ever be the. 
seductive woman of the world; and Duse seductive, not for her own 
sake, but for the sake of her slighted sex, drinks her wine so caressingly, 
so humorously, irons the linen so maddeningly, calls “ Fabrizzio "—as 
the ragazsi in Rome call “Fanciu/la, Opinione, Diritto”—so provokingly, 
that the Cavaliere has all my sympathies. The little “dusting ” gestures, 
the long-drawn “ ma——,” finishing incoherently upon an extremely low 
note, the straight hand laid against the cheek, the little wrinkles of 
humcrous wonderment—where was before such stage-business so well 
ordered, so eternally fresh, so utterly and abandonedly youthful ? 

The great third act of Magda, to which I turn for the conclusion of 
my particular instances, sweeps this Actress away to the highest point 
of her achievement. I care not a jot what the play is worth; Duse 
acted, at any rate, for some fifteen minutes, as I have seen no actress 
play before. She, under that perfect government of her mind, was 
absolutely ungovernable. She rose from height to height, from point 
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to point, till she reached an altitude that left us breathless. Had she 
failed here, how terrible would have been her fall! But she did not fail. 
She stood poised in that centre, unappeasably tragic, with the perfect 
success of perfect art. There were a thousand touches that, helping to 
this: result, one might mark, another might miss. I note one such 
touch; in her maternal rhapsody she made one faint, nearly imper- 
ceptible gesture towards her breast that, like Lear’s “Pray, sir, undo 
this button,” in its perfection of pathetic detail could have only one 
recognition, a sob. 

And this is Duse, the woman of “talent”—as a wiseacre has just 
informed us—in comparison to Sarah Bernhardt’s woman of “ genius.” 
Let me not deny Madame Bernhardt’s title to genius, however fitfully 
she may choose to display it; but let me also, reverently and with all 
that admiration which a rational appreciation can alone excuse, turn 
from this erratic star, to the steady, glowing, unchanging, intellectual 
genius of Eleonora Duse. I take it that, in the end, when the achieve- 
ments of physical endowment and of infrequently enlightened wit shall 
have received the reward of their occasional success, it is this unerring, 
insatiably true art which will remain to those of us who are happy 
enough to understand and to know it, as—in no mean or commonplace 
sense—the glory of a stage that has too often made us ashamed for the 
art and the accomplishment of the actor. Duse, at all events, to come 
back to the point from which I started, has lived out her immortality in 
the fleeting years of her visible progressing. 

VERNON BLACKBURN. 


BARRAS 


| HE French Revolution, a prodigal in many virtues and vices; 
iE was also a Lady Bountiful of Blackguardism. The age has 

its heroes and its martyrs, its monsters and its saints, on both 
sides of the quarrel: men to be remembered with execration and with 
admiration in the Gironde and on the mountain, at Coblentz and 
la Vendée: women to be sorrowed for with tears of shame or tears 
of pity, yet always to be sorrowed for. But the Revolution, side by 
side with its angels and its fiends—as they appeared and still appear 
in despite of the science of history to the partisans of either inclining— 
has set up figures who are wholly or in part emblems, not of the 
vices or the virtues of Titans, but of that kind of degradation in 
baseness which must needs be called Blackguardism. It may be that 
“caddishness” as a term might claim more aptitude, but the word comes 
newly from the mint of speech, while the patent of ignobility of Black- 
guardism already dates and has its honour rooted in dishonour. To 
a specialist among the specialists, to that one among the few lovers 
and students of the story of the French Revolution who should choose 
for himself the investigation of its blackguardism and its blackguards, 
the hour that passes offers the core of his heart’s desire, the rose, 
as it were, of the beggar’s bush. It is but a handful of weeks, days, 
well-nigh hours ago that such a student might have felt himself put 
to it to award the palm in the struggle for supremacy in blackguardism 
to a chief among the competitors. He would have hesitated between 
the pressure of the claim for superiority in despicability of Monsieur 
burlesquing with success the tragi-comedy of Varennes, and thinking 
of little else while he rode for his life from the cause and the kin 
that he betrayed but of the belly he adored; of Pétion—a man not 
otherwise out of all bearing—branding himself with infamy for ever 
by the bestiality of his chronicle of the return to Paris and his 
comments upon the conduct of a gentlewoman; of the liar and 
murderer Méda—whose name was indeed quite otherwise. These 
and many another shadow whose rascality was out at elbows would 
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flit before him, the scarecrows of the Revolution. Our man would 
in all probability have dismissed each of these phantoms, Monsieur 
to his throne without its heir, Pétion to his dogs, Méda to his 
generalship, and the rest of the spectres to their fates and shames, 
in order to place the wreath of roguery upon the forehead of Barére. 
To do this would have proved his wisdom a month ago. Although 
a writer has been found of our time and in our tongue, a historian 
of the French Revolution, a writer of gravity and reputation, with 
the eccentricity to admire Barére and the daring to express his 
admiration, still the voice of the majority will echo and applaud 
the verdict of Macaulay. Until but yesterday, as it were, Barére 
still seemed not merely the lord of liars but also the Bombastes 
of blackguards and—to turn again to the neologism—the very king 
of cads. And now, in the phrase of Evelyn, all is in the dust. 
The king is discrowned, Bombastes is out-bragged, it might even be 
maintained that the liar is out-lied. The publication of two volumes 
of memoirs has served as the instrument to overthrow the eminence of 
Barére, and Barras reigns the nonpareil of blackguards. 

For a gap of time students of the French Revolution have looked 
with eagerness for the publication of certain memoirs. Promised 
through generations—the promise was only redeemed to prove that 
anticipation here was better than realisation. The sharpness of the 
disappointment that followed upon the publication of the memoirs 
of Talleyrand a few years ago was rivalled by the sharpness of the 
disappointment that followed upon the publication of the memoirs 
of Larevellitre-Lépeaux a few months ago, only to be eclipsed by 
the disappointment that instantly pursued the publication of the 
memoirs of Barras a few days ago. Not, be it noted, the disappoint- 
ment of finding that Barras could over-crow Larevelli¢re-Lépeaux 
in vanity, and under-cut Barére in meanness and malignity. The 
substitution of one title for another in idols of this kind is a matter 
of no moment. In such a Pantheon it recks not, it prevails not whether 
some god of flies be named by this name or by that name. It could 
cause no disappointment to any reader blessed with a power of balance, 
with any sense of decorum, to learn that those who upbraided Barras 
for being a liar and a coward only fell away from their duty by 
falling away from the truth. Nor is there any disappointment caused 
to that reader who regards memoirs with interest only in proportion to 
the degree in which they approximate to the volumes which appear 
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under the rubric of Curiosa in certain catalogues of certain booksellers. 
The reader who uses memoirs but as the key-hole or the auger-hole 
for the eye of pruriency will find in the writings of Barras something 
that appeals hotly to what I may call, for the sake of euphony, 
his heart’s desire. But there is a danger in the ease with which the 
importance of this element in the memoirs of Barras may be over-rated. 
In the French text, and still more in the English version, may be found 
passages of gossip, pages of confession, or of what professes to be 
confession, at once as full of foulness and as steeped in treachery as 
anything in all the pages of the literature of shame. The English 
version differs from the French original in this: that in one at least of 
the passages most calculated to sicken the reader, the English version 
contains a few words which are not to be found in the printed text of 
the French edition. M. Duruy, feeling no doubt his gorge rise at the 
meanness and the nastiness of a rascal, took upon himself the editor’s 
responsibility to suppress certain sentences, to expunge certain words. 
The sentences—or some of them—appear in the English translation 
which has thus, to the collector spoken of above, a kind of interest of 
its own. I believe that M+ Duruy wished, when it was too late, and 
when the business of printing forbad alteration, that the English 
rendering should be expurgated in accordance with his amendation 
of brutality. I think M. Duruy made a blunder in both enterprises, 
that he erred in cancelling any portion of his text ; and that he erred 
in attempting—if he did so attempt—to cancel any portion of the 
English translation. One may well sympathise with the feelings of 
M. Duruy. To all men damned with a sense of decency, fired with 
any disgust at a flagrancy of filth, this savage of civilisation must seem 
very much what he seems to his editor. But I am convinced that 
no man has the right to tamper with a document, the publication of 
which is made for the service of historians, and of the students of 
history. The late Mr. Symonds erred in the suppression of portion 
of the memoirs of Carlo Gozzi: the editors of the latest edition of the 
diary of Samuel Pepys err in their omissions, and M. Duruy errs with 
an intensity of error when he deprives his readers of anything which 
may serve to make them appreciate to the full the character of the 
reprobate whom they have to study. The memoirs of Barras are not 
likely to fall into hands unpractised to handle them ; but if they were, all 
the evil that they could do they can do as they stand, and M. Duruy’s 
excisions lend them no element of salvation. The worst of these 
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passages is that they serve to distract attention from demerits that 
the historian is compelled to condemn more sternly. That Barras was 
a cur; that he babbled of his loves and betrayed his lovers; that he 
hated greatness with the meanness of a pigmy; that the student’s 
intelligence brands every page with falsehood must, of course, shock— > 
must, of course, disgust. But memoirs may shock, and confessions 
may disgust, and yet be a treasure-house and a light-house. The fault 
which the student of the Revolution cannot forgive in Barras is his 
stupidity—a stupidity akin to that against which the gods strive in 
vain. He was a dastard, but he was also a dullard. A pageant passes 
before his eyes—a pageant that is without a parallel in the history of the 
earth, and he beholds it with eyes that lack all lustre of comprehension ; 
it. might, for all he can show to the contrary, be as much a common- 
place as a Lord Mayor’s Show. A world is crashing about him in ruin, 
and he regards the convulsion not with the composure of the hcro, but 
with the complacency of the dunce. The man who, beholding for the 
first time the sea in all its majesty, remarked that it was “a pretty 
sight,” might be pitted for aptitude of appreciation against Barras. It 
is not given to many men, as it was given to Barras, to live in an epoch 
of passions and events without a peer and without a rival in the 
chronicle of time, and not only to live in that time, but to play a 
part of importance in its dusk, and to be the spectator of all the 
tragedies of its dawn. I do not think it has ever betn given to any 
man to enjoy such a privilege, and to make use of it with such an 
immodesty of imbecility ; to be so blessed with opportunity and so 
cursed with ineptitude. The man with the three wishes who got no 
more for his chance and his choice than a black-pudding was, from my 
point of view, well-nigh a man of genius, the man to seize the moment 
of a life, in comparison with Barras. 

It is really not easy to possess one’s soul in patience with a man 
whose luck it was to take some share in three tragedies before the 
Terror, and who had neither the wit, nor apparently the will, to 
write one word of value, one word that even goes so far as to 
suggest the sagacity of the average man in the street, about the 
play that was being played before him. It is not given to all men 
to estimate with precision the importance of the events of their 
hour, to be sure that the perspective of the picture they try to paint 
is without a fault. But when a man deliberately sets himself down 
to write the memoirs of his life, and when that life has been lived 
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amidst the bustle and the fury of the world’s captain-crisis, expectation 
does not overstep decorum if it demands a justification for the adven- 
ture. And in the main, Barras has no other justification for his adven- 
ture than the gratification of spite, the solace of a dastard’s revenge. 
The worthlessness of his efforts, as far as touches the beginning of 
the Revolution, may be revealed with facility. We have it on record in 
his own words—as far as any words of his can be held to make a record 
of the same worth as the paper it defiles—that he was a spectator of 
three episodes in the history of the French Revolution which probably 
the majority of students of the time would regard as of the first 
importance in its story. Barras was, to begin with, a witness of the 
taking of the Bastille. The taking of the Bastille, like every other 
event in the history of the Revolution, is the cause of a catalogue of 
contradictions, discrepancies, negations, assertions, and despairs. The 
sense aches at it, at the impossibility of getting the ore of truth 
out of the superabundance of the quartz, and of exaggeration and 
mendacity. The accounts deny and defy each other; every point 
that is established by one authority raises a protest from another 
authority. But at least all the accounts, from that of Thiébault and 
Paroy yesterday to that of the Deux Amis de la Liberté of the day 
before yesterday, do agree in treating, if not an affair of grandeur with 
magnificence, at least an occurrence of interest in a manner that 
interests. Republican or Royalist, the writers agree in saying their say 
with vivacity, with earnestness, and if too often with a strain after the 
picturesque, at least with the desire to carry conviction, to sustain a 
cause, to support, with gallantry and with vehemence, an argument. 
Whether they rave in rapture over the fall of the Bastille, or shriek im 
sorrow, they are, at the worst, in union in admitting unawares that what 
the world has not yet grown tired of talking about was without doubt 
worth talking about. But in the pages of Barras the event which 
startled Europe and supplied Astley’s with an attraction which our 
moment would call “up to date,” appears to be little better than the 
abomination of dulness, a thing of no account, almost a nonentity. 
He twaddles, indeed, in the cant of his class and of his creed ; but of 
the thing itself, for good or for evil, he has not a word to say which 
deserved the mending of a goose-quill. 

It is, of course, pardonable in Barras that he dwelt in ignorance of 
what the Bastille was at the time of its fall, and for long enough before 
its fall. Barras speaks after the fashion of his day when he declares 
Vol. XIIL—No. 74. E 
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that he “assisted at the grand drama and witnessed the appearance 
‘of the victims of tyranny rescued at last- from cruel vengeances, from 
the rack, from torture, from the dungeons.” Better men than Barras 
have cried this kind of cry. Michelet and Louis Blanc are not the 
only historians who apostrophize the Bastille with an invective that 
disdains restraint. Yet itis perfectly certain that the Bastille was not 
at the time of its fall, and had not been for long previous to its fall, 
an especially detestable, or an especially detested, prison. It was of so 
little use, so little importance, that in all probability if it had not 
been destroyed by the Parisian mob it would have been pulled down 
quietly in the most commonplace way by a- municipality, acting in 
all loyalty with the permission and approval of the king. The memory 
of Barras is not to be charged with blame because he did not know 
then what a great many people do not know now, in spite of the labours 
and researches of Edmond Biré, of Funck Brentano, of Fournel, and of 
Gustave Bord. But he is to be blamed, and blamed with all severity, 
for wasting the time and trying the temper of his readers and victims 
while he devotes a couple of lines to the fall of the Bastille, and then, 
under the assumption that the Marquis de Sade was one of the 
released prisoners, to drift into some four pages of an emptiness on 
the vices of a man whom, with a kind of pride understandable in 
a Barras, he is pleased to claim as a kinsman. It is true that the 
inanity of the passage in the memoirs relative to the taking of the 
Bastille is in some slight degree atoned for by a passage from the 
autograph journal of Barras, which M. Duruy prints in an appendix, and 
which, if of little good, is at least not of positive harm as a contribution 
to history. 

Thus bad begins, but worse remains behind. The perversity of 
dulness which prompts Barras’ pages on the Bastille seems to 
increase when he comes to the banquet of the Body Guard, with 
its’ sentiment of “O Richard, O my King.” Few events in the 
French~ Revolution have been made the shuttlecock of so much 
‘misrepresentation as this banquct, between the zealots of the Left, 
to whom it is the orgie of orgies, a blend of Belshazzar’s feast 
and the feast of Trimalcio, and the champions of the Right, who try 
to convert it into an unimportant and almost inevitable outcome of 
military etiquette. Barras asserts that he was present at the banquet, 
which is for him, of course, an orgy, but he writes no word, of the few 
words which he thinks it necessary to give to the theme, which adds 
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one item to the sum of knowledge in existence, which helps in any 
degree to clear up any of its difficulties. He asserts, indeed, that he 
saw the national emblem, the tricolour cockade, trampled under foot. 
The assertion is of little moment coming from Barras. Mounier 
insisted, after the most careful investigation, that the national badge 
was not insulted, and the opinion of Mounier is worth more than the 
statement of Barras. 


It is, of course, perfectly possible that Barras was present at the 


banquet. A great many persons were present, so many that it is 
not easy to understand how the accounts of the proceedings are hard to 
reconcile. One is almost tempted to imagine that Barras might be 
that man of mystery whom Madame Campan took to be a member 
of the Third Estate, but whose name she did not know, who gravely 
reproved the young girls, her niece and another, for applauding the 
king, and pointed out to them the pain that it would cause American 
girls to find French girls corrupted at so early an age by the 
poison of the doctrine of monarchy. There is something in the sancti- 
moniousness and the impertimence of this speech, whose existence 
indeed can only be accepted with misgivings on the authority of 
Madame Campan, which suggests that it might very well have come 
from the lips of Barras. In any case, with all its impertinence, it 
makes a more interesting contribution to the story of that evening 
than anything that is set down about it in the memoirs now before 
humanity. 

It is plain from what has been shown that Barras, even where he 
professes to be an eye-witness, is such a fool, if not such a knave, as 
to be—in the case of two of the most momentous scenes in the year 
1789—of no value whatever. The same is to be said of his treatment 
of the 1oth of August. “I was a near witness,” he declares, “of this 
decisive battle, as three years earlier I saw that of the 14th of 
July and the capture of the Bastille.” But he adds nothing to what 
was already known, and dismisses the matter in a few meagre sentences. 
Could dulness, could ineptitude approach more nearly to the dignity 
of a marvel ? | 

If Barras will divert a portion of the public where he feeds 
his spite, where his malignity exerts itself in establishing a resemblance 
between Napoleon and Marat, or in glibbing his tongue with lies about 
women, to others, and I count myself among these, he appeals where 
he is pleased to praise, where he chooses to applaud. It is only 
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fitting that he should find a subject for admiration in the Duke of 
Orleans, in Philip Equality. “Je n’avais jamais vu en lui qu’un 
homme simple, aimant la liberté comme un particulier, la voulant 
pour tout le monde, et sans aucun ambition personelle. [1 est 
possible que quelque-suns de ses amis en aient eu pour lui ou 
pour eux: jamais il n’a été leur complice ; et c'est dans ce sens 
‘qu’on a pu avoir raison de dire qu'il était le seul de son parti qui 
nen fat pas lui-méme, qu'il etait enfin le moins orléaniste de la 
faction d’Orléans.” This tribute to “ un prince bienfaisant, populaire, 
et tout a fait inoffensif en action politique,” coming as it did from 
the man who belittled all grandeur and befouled all honour, is one 
of the most unconsciously-cynical passages of a book that is for 
the most part cynical with a sickly and sickening self-consciousness. 
But there is another place of praise, another tribute to excellence 
as Barras conceived excellence, which even more deserves to be 
gibbeted. It is the passage in which he expresses his hearty approval 
of Fréron, a passage of price for the illumination which it sheds upon 
the natures of two of the “Strong Men” of the Revolution. It consoles 
for so many omissions, so much folly, and dulness and brutality to 
read this:—“Fréron était bien un littérateur efféminé, pour qui une 
carri¢re militaire devenait un effort plus qu’humain. II lui était difficile 
d’en prendre aussitét la vigueur et l’activité; mais ce qui manquait 2 
ses habitudes et peut-étre a son Ame, il cherchait 4 l’acquérir par tous 
les moyens ; il croyait pouvoir l’obtenir par son physique, par une 
hygiéne particulicre. L’usage des spiritueux, l’exaltation qu'il devait 
4 cette auxiliaire, lui donnait une hardiesse, une intrépidité presque 
guerriere.” It was worth while to resuscitate Barras to obtain this praise 
of Fréron. 

There is no need to treat further of Barras. His memoirs, in the 
bulk without value as without shame, justify publication by their 
exhibition in all its nakedness of infamy of the character of Barras, 
by the portraits of his friends, of the Robespierrists and Robespierre, 
and by the series of notes of the sitting of the Executive Directory : 
notes which, when the personal factor is duly allowed for, prove con- 
tributions of service to the needs of history.- It exhilarates to part from 
Barras to seek a cleaner study. One less clean it would be hard to find. 


Justin HuUNTLY M‘CaARTHY. 


FUNERA NEFUNERA 
I, 


N a winding valley, which runs far up into the Eastern Pennines, lies 
| a little town thronged with brisk lads and blithe lasses, pithy old 
men and pawky dames. A garrulous stream fed by numberless 
clear-eyed rindles from the gaunt, leviathan hills, which overlook the 
clough, speeds along under roughly-paven streets ; and a huge woollen 
factory, whose great engine is the very heart of the town’s pulsing life, 
and a dozen smaller concerns higher up and lower down the valley, 
provide employment for a thousand men and women. There, week in, 
weck out, from Monday in the morning to Saturday afternoon, the 
townsfolk tend the iron creatures of their ancestors’ poetic wit ; but the 
half-holiday is commonly spent on the football-field, and on Sundays 
there’s a deal of love-making. Love and Football are the arts of leisure 
there as elsewhere in the Lacedemon of England—Yorkshire. They 
are passionately proud of the Town Fifteen, which has lately been 
recognised as one of the best in the shire. 
Last season this brotherhood confounded the critics by winning 
a Yorkshire cup-tie against the famous Wharfdale team. A certain 
Billy Wolstenholme had much to do with that brilliant exploit, 
which turned out to be the first of a long series of glorious triumphs. 
Billy Wolstenholme, a born player, had played football ever since 
he was old enough to toddle after a rusty tin can in the lane of his 
abode, and had even played the game as eagerly and earnestly as 
the Parisian fences or the Castilian practises tennis; nevertheless, it 
was not until his twentieth year had come and gone that Destiny 
permitted him the mastery of an event. In those days he was a 
mere stripling—just a sketch in outline of the man who shall in years 
to come wear the English flower—and, like many another young artist, 
looked upén his art as the means to an end—the end being the glorifying 
of himself in the eyes of Lizzie Preston, the pretty grand-daughter of 
a small grocer, who had “deed o’ hissen” (ze. of old age) six months 
previously. Lizzie was a notable flirt, and kept a sort of little puppet- 
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show of wooden dangling lovers (there were as many as eight of them 
at one time), wherein Billy and an older youth named Crabtree were 
protagonists. Crabtree was also a likely footballer ; so that he and 
Billy were rivals in two matters of supreme importance. 

When it was noised abroad that the Town and Wharfdale had come 
out of the hat together, a decent defeat seemed the best thing in 
store for the former. Even in the “ Hark Up to Glory” tavern, the 
head-quarters of the club, and a focus of all unreasoning enthusiasm, 
nobody ventured to express any hope of victory. Wharfdale was 
captained by the immortal Greenwood, a stock member of the English 
team, and included four others who had represented the county ; whereas 
Jesse Wilson, known westward of the White House on the Edge as a 
“gradely owd tree-root,” was the only well-known performer in the 
Town lot. Moreover, their two best three-quarters were down on their 
backs, the one with a snapped collar-bone and the other with an 
influenza. Crabtree and Wolstenholme were accordingly called in as 
substitutes. The two were members of the “ A” team, and both were 
regarded as promising apprentices, albeit Billy had only once been 
chosen to play in the company of his betters. If one of the reguiar 
three-quarters was absent, Crabtree was generally promoted for the 
nonce, being a stiff runner with plenty of pace, and able to kick a fair 
length. For the rest, he played a strenuous rather than a strong game, 
and all he did was done with an effort, so that with a certain numerous 
class of critics he passed for a downright hard-worker. Nevertheless, 
Jesse had a suspicion that he lacked bottom spirit (to mitigate the Doric 
phrase), and in particular never felt sure of his tackling. Billy, on the 
other hand, never seemed in a hurry, and did his work so quietly that 
it was seldom indeed he won the applause of the gallery. That ease of 
execution, which marks the true artist, was miscalled laziness by the 
majority ; and not all Jesse’s vigorous logic could bring the committee 
to believe that he was a far better hand than Crabtree. 

When the fateful day arrived, Jesse made a little speech in the 
dressing-room to his men. “Noo, mah lads,” quoth the veteran, when 
all save Billy, whose face was twitching with suppressed excitement, 
were ready to take the field; “ye’se gitten to mahnd yer gaame 
ti-daay! Dahn’em if they nobbut leeaks at ¢ ball! An’ doant ye think 
ye’re laikin wi’ kiddies: they’re grawd-up men as can tackle owt, and 
they’ve i’ reight fettle an’ all. Dahn ’em, mah lads, dahn ’em proper, an’ 
if ye git howd o’ yon arf-backs doant ye put ’em on t’ grund-lahk as ah 
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puts mah two-year-owd Jessie, but”—he looked round the circle of his 
audience and pointed a square forefinger at Crabtree—“ but for t' owd 
mon’s saake, mah lads ”—-another significant pause, during which you 
might have heard a feather drop—“ bury ’em, fair bury ’em 

Five minutes later Jesse kicked off: a long low drive, which was 
caught half-volley by Greenwood, and dropped into touch at five yards 
within the Town half. The world of spectators murmured: a deep ; 
sound like the coming of a great wind, and followed, as the ropes bent 
inward, by a deeper silence. The first scrimmage lasted three minutes, 
and before it broke up into a tangle of runners a skein of silvery mist 
could be discerned in the air. 


Il. 


The many stirring incidents and accidents of the game—the Funera 
nefunera of as doubtful a battle as was ever waged in the football-field 
—need not all be set forth in this chronicle. The Dalesmen were better 
scrimmagers than their opponents; they shoved twice their weight, 
screwed the scrimmages neatly, and now and again came down 
the field like a wave of the Atlantic. But their half-backs failed to 
make the most of innumerable chances; it was seldom the three- 
quarters got a decent pass, and, in particular, the famous Greenwood 
was shamefully neglected. Nevertheless the. home backs had a hard 
time all the first half, and only the pluckiest tackling kept their line 
inviolate so long. Nor were they altogether successful in their defence. 
Just before the whistle blew for “ Half Time” Greenwood took a pass 
at the quarter-flag ; and, finding himself hemmed in, tried a drop at goal. 
At first the ball looked to be going wide of the mark, but the wind or 
the screw on it caused it to curve round and sneak over in the angle 
between the cross-bar and the far post. 

In the second half the game became moreeven. The home forwards 
—thanks to Jesse’s mighty legwork, which found imitators—began to 
hold the scrimmage, so that the half-backs could work at their leisure. 
But nothing out of the common happened until ten minutes from call 
of “ No side.” Then Jesse came out at the back of a scrimmage with 
the ball at his toes, and kicked along the ground to a half-back, who 
was instantly tackled, but not before he had swung it away to Billy. 
Billy. took the spinning oval comfortably, and was off forthwith. It 
seemed at first as though this was just a little swallow-flight of a run, but 
the nearest half-back stumbled in the nick of time, and a pretty swerve 
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enabled him to escape a knot of heavy forwards. A shout of delight 
ran like a flame through the hollow square of spectators as it was seen 
that he had just a chance of getting in. He was now fairly in his stride 
—(Billy could swerve aside without slackening his pace at all—the rarest 
gift !)—and you would have sworn he could have run through a stone 
wall. Then it was a curious illusion possessed his mind. For he 
became ‘as the inhabitant of a nightmare, who with might and main 
strives to evade some horrible nameless evil, and yet is unable to stir 
astep. A yard or so behind him—all the while, as it were trampling 
on the tail of his eye—one of the enemies’ three-quarters was following, 
neither gaining nor losing an inch of ground. During a second or two 
—eternal moments—he seemed to himself to be stuck motionless and 
powerless in mid-career. But a side-glance at the surf of eyes beyond 
the ropes—everybody was racing away behind him—relieved this pang 
ef impotence ; and he could turn his mind’s eye upon the position of 
things in front. 

A few yards away, the full-back—a long-armed, long-legged fellow, 
called “Spider” by courtesy—was making himself up for a spring. 
Billy knew him by repute as “slow but sure” (that commonplace 
phrase embodies a dangerous half-truth), and, had he not heard Jesse’s 
criticism, would have noted that he was standing on his heels and 
despised him accordingly. But he caught a glimpse of Greenwood— 
that thunderbolt of a tackler—gliding along the goal-line so as to cut 
off his entry by the posts, and saw at once that if he wished to run in 
himself he must needs do so at the corner-flag. 

Ten yards to his right and deeper in the field Crabtree was backing 
up. For once he looked alive to his finger-tips. Seeing him, a sudden 
inspiration—a spark in the tinder of consciousness—set Billy aflame 
with hope. Why not dodge past the full-back straight into goal, and at 
the moment of downfall throw the ball to his rival? Crabtree would - 
then be able to score behind the posts, and Jesse would have an easy 
shot at goal. Accordingly he darted to the right. The full-back 
stooped, sprang, thrust out his long arms, and clutched—a ripple of 
the air. 

Greenwood’s lock of living steel was already about his thighs—but 
the precious bit of leather was flying straight into Crabtree’s hands. 
Crabtree all but slobbered the catch; but he hugged it at last, and 
flung himself headlong over the mystic white line. A truly horrific din 
arose from all parts of the field. Then came a deadly silence as the 
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ball was brought out, and Jesse prepared for the place-kick. Unexpectedly 

the line of striped jerseys on the goal line charged out, and the ball 
traversed the azure heights in a-stately parabola. Would it reach the 
bar? Yes! No—with a thud it struck the cross-piece, bounced yards 
high, and—yes—fell on the right side with not an inch to spare. The 
Dalesmen were beaten by a single point. 

The Town displayed its gratitude officially. A well-known manu- 
facturer in the stand ran down the steps, and with a mighty lunge of his 
rotund right leg “ dropped ” a good silk hat into the arena. Then the 
referee blew a long blast silver-shrill ; and the exultant crowd began to 


trickle away. | 


III. 


Many, who have been at the pains to read so far, may feel aggrieved 
at the lack of even a few lines of psychological analysis in the foregoing. 
What were the motives which led Billy to give his rival in Love, his 
rival in Art, such an opportunity of display? Surcly he must have 
guessed that the uncritical Lizzie would think more of the scorer of an 
actua! try than of the player who had made victory probable by a daring 
finesse. Surely it was obvious that the bulk of the spectators and some, 
even, of the committeemen would appraise Crabtree’s palpable achieve- 
ment more highly than the other's stroke of reticence. How then did 
William regard the problem? And how came he to solve it in accord- 
ance with the dictates of the Higher Morality? Dear Mr. Howells 
would have made it all so clear—in two or three subtle chapters. 

Alack and alas! Billy was not even cognisant of the existence of 
such a problem! Truth to tell, he knew himself to be in love with 
Lizzie when, and only when, he had just kissed her ; and remembered 
that Crabtree was his rival just once a week, when the mighty ale of the 
“Talbot’s Head” awoke the Dane in him. He must not, however, be too 
severely censured for his lack of introspection. It was his misfortune 
rather than his fault to have been born in a little hill town “where one 
may lounge i’ the market-place and see the meadows mown,” and not 
between the dandy covers of a psychological romance. So he strolled 
off the field arm-in-arm with his Captain and Crabtree, content with 
himself and all the world,—is not that great globe egg-shaped like a 
Rugby football ?—lacking, as he thought, nothing save a blue-and- 
white mug crowned with the snow-bright, whispering foam of his 
favourite tipple. 
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On Sunday morning he donned a suit of black and, as became the 
lover, assumed a spotless high collar and “dicky”; and thus bravely 
clad, sauntered down to Potter’s Row. - His broad face was a harvest 
moon in its vast jocundity. Once he stopped to think of the great 
match, and slapped his thigh at the thought. Then he turned the 
corner of the little street, full of prim little houses and—out on the 
irony of circumstances!—found himself face to face with Lizzie 
and Crabtree, walking arm-in-arm. Lizzie was gravely contemplating 
a tall far-off chimney ; Crabtree, such was the intensity of his self- 
satisfaction, wore the aspect of the mute who sits beside the driver of 
the hearse at a twelve-pound funeral. Crabtree jerked out a com- 
placent “Good-day,” and the accompanying nod tilted his billycock 
over his left ear, the result being an air of rakish patronage, which set 
the other’s toes tingling. Lizzie, having nothing to say, said nothing. 
William—we cannot think of him as Billy at such a crisis—let them 
pass without a word. But as soon as they had turned the corner, he 
propped himself against the wall, and felt about his waistcoat for a Pipe. 
A stubby clay half smoked out was forthcoming ; he lit it with a fusee, 
plunged his hands into his pockets, and tried to think. His vocabulary 
consisted of about four hundred words (including the British adjective 
which is as useful as all the Greek particles, and should by rights count 
for fifty instead of one), whereof a quarter came out of a well-thumbed 
Rules of Rugby Union Football. In view of these facts, the careful- 
careless felicity of the lover’s death-speech (all the lover died out of him 
in less than five minutes!) cannot be too highly praised. “ Ah’s 
d d!” quoth he; and the brace of winged words went out into 
the swift airs in the midst of a cloud of tobacco smoke. 

Many good judges thought Billy should have worn the white rose 
this season. However that may be he will certain wear it soon, and it 
is possible and not improbable that he may play the Elisha to Green- 
wood's Elijah in years to come, and sport the red rose on his breast. 
For the rest, a neighbour’s wife—an amorous, flamboyant personage— 
has consoled him cosily for Lizzie’s loss. Concerning which let so 
much have been said. . 


E. B. OSBORN. 
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THE PICARESQUE NOVEL 


HE soul and savour of the picaresque tale are in occasion. To 
say that its end is to justify the importance of irrelevancy and 
to manifest the decorative value of digression is to impute to it 

a relative gravity of aim. As its charm resides in its immitigable 
gaiety, in its redundant episode, and in its modest morality, so its rarest 
ambition is to promote idleness, to convince credulity, and to canonise 
roguery. To start with a definition: the picaresque story is, in effect, 
a special case of the roman d'’aventures : a special case, for the roman 
d’aventures takes all conditions and every possible world for its pro- 
vince. Froissart dabbles theréin, and, where Froissart passes from 
enterprise to exploit with kings and barons and knights for actors, 
the picaresque writer banishes the chivalrous personages in favour of 
adventurers whose genius compensates for low estate. In general terms, 
the picaresque novel may be considered as the comic prose epic of 
low life. A romantic vagabond, friendless and not seldom sordid, the 
picaroon loiters. by preference in the purlieus and the shady places of 
that society which it is at once his business and his pleasure to despoil. 
And to the fit recital of his ’scapes there must go infinite wealth of 
invention, of observation, and of wit—wit original, wit overheard, or, it 
may be, wit splendidly plundered from pages writ long before with 
intent most serious and, therefore, most culpable. For your literary 
picaroon—the author—as becomes a fellow of spirit and of parts, 
ofttimes betters the methods of his hero, the genial footpad, who sharks 
a living as he may. To him life is a monumental series of grotesque 
vicissitudes and ironic contrasts, and ’tis his office to set forth the record 
in characters of comedy broad and lusty to the point of farce. The 
comic note, persistent in quality but infinite in variety of intonation, is 
the distinction of the picaresque. Irrepressible merriment and in-. 
vincible resource wedded to unjaded appreciation and vision help to make 
of the picaroon a criminal model of life as well as an inimitable source 
of entertainment. And in days when the trickle of invention runs so 
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thin that a tract may masquerade as a novel, and a treatise may lurk 
within the corners of a play, there is abundant delight in the presenta- 
tion of phases of life which, ignoring the trivial, needless problem, exult 
in the fantastic, imaginative sense. And as the future of this special 
form of romantic farce—for farce it remains, spite of tragic interludes— 
bids fair to be immortal, it is meet that it should trace its ancestry to 
times of primitive renown. 

In the page of Petronius (or of whomsoever composed the fables 
which pass under cover of that sonorous name) the picaroon stands 
revealed, naked and unashamed as in any Milesian tale. Nodot, indeed, 
fathered a bizarre theory which would deform the Arbiter into a political 
pamphleteer satirising Nero, now as Trimalchion, now as Eumolpos, 
now as Polyznos. A personal pamphlet of fifteen books, gibbeting a 
young emperor, under the guise of three middle-class men, in ages 
differing, is not precisely literature. And the quality of the Satyricon 
is purely literary and impersonal: the writer’s morality is attuned to 
such cynical indifferentism as best befits his theme. The characters, 
the construction, the unflinching courage of the portraiture, the succulent 
irony and saturnine gaiety of the style entitle Petronius to rank as the 
founder of the picaresque school.- Encolpos and his two kindred 
scoundrels—Ascyltos and Giton—are always in the true mi/zeu. 
Tramping from Naples to Crotona through every slum and tavern and 
stew the wayside overlong, the due note of variety is given in experiences 
ranging from the lupanar to the banquet of Trimalchion. Nothing were 
easier than to note the eternal recurrence of motives first invented by 
the Arbiter: for to the picaresque kind the fault of iteration is most 
incident. Take, as example, the scene of the two Syrians pilfering 
drink in the stench of the smoky lamps and, in the silent wrangle which 
succeeds, dashing down the table with disastrous clatter. Syrd cli qui 
venerant ad praedam, postquam deprehensos se intellexerunt, pariter 
secundum lectum conciderunt, ut putares hoc convenisse, et stertere tanquam 
olim dormientes coeperunt. The episode is repeated time upon time by 
picaresque writers, but no later variant rivals the Latin in intensity of 
vision and in rapidity of narration. The candour and effrontery of the 
autobiographer are imperturbable: Encolpos, as you learn, has been a 
gladiator ; he has murdered Lycurgus and plundered his villa; he has 
robbed Lichas and seduced his wife ; he has pilfered Isis of her robes 
and sistrus. Nor is the ruffian Ascyltos an unworthy comrade: 
adulescens omni libidine impurus et sua quogue confessione dignus exilio. 
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In Petronius the care for detail, the precise draughtsmanship, the strong 
relief of the picaresque genre are to be noted, ‘contrasting with the 
vagueness and pedantry ofthe artificial Greek romance. Yet Lucian 
shows that he also had appreciated the result of wedding realism with 
phantasy ; and the detail is worked out with a. relentless logic that 
corresponds to the perfect intelligence of the writer. Apuleius maintains 
the form and structure of the story. Less licentious than the Satyricon, 
there are in Zhe Golden Ass the same accumulation of episode and the 
same exuberance of declamatory digression. The introduction of a 
certain mystic religious element, the timid respect for the supernatural 
are deviations from Petronius, and, in a lesser degree, from the future 
proper picaresque type. Again, Apuleius touches on the tragic and the 
terrible with more insistence and humanity than his forerunner. But 
in both there is unshrinking observation of the talk, the morals and 
modes of peasants, strumpets, innkeepers, scullions, rogues. 

In his relations with Ysengrin and Primaut, Renart confirms the 
tradition of deceit and treachery, adding thereunto a spccial tinge of 
malice extremely national and characteristic. Donning the irrespec- 
tability of a modern jerkin, the picaroon’is adumbrated by mere 
suggestions in Rutebeuf, the poet of the people, and almost the poet of 
the rabble. In De /estat du Monde, the figure is rapidly touched in. 
The constable under any name is the picaroon’s foe: hence is it set 
down in plain terms that— | 

Provost et bailli et majeur 
, Sont communement li pieur. 
And the general aim of life is recorded in a phrase which no picaroon 


would disavow— 
Il veulent estre bien paré 


Et petit de besoigne fére. 
In the fad/eaux, the cruelty of the jest, the brutality of incident are 
salted with a rough popular wit, as you may note in the legend of the 
Ephesian Matron. No fragment | of Petronian story has been oftener 
and more widely reproduced. Thus Marie de France entitles it De /a 
Fame qui feseit dull de sun Mari alias De 2 Oume mért et de sa Moilier. 

| D’un Hume cunte li Escriz 
Qui estoit morz et enfoiz ; 


Sa Fame en meneit grant dolur, 
Deseur sa tumbe nuit é jour. 


So it stands in Marie’s thirty-third fable. And it survives in Eustache 
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Deschamps, in the indecorous fad/eau beforesaid (Montaig/on, iii, p. 118), 
in -Dolopathos and in John of Salisbury. Flashes of the picaresque 
spirit are visible in the Archpriest of Hita and, even more markedly, 
in Rabelais. But, straying in these pleasant closes, the picaroon is a 
picturesque accident, the casual predecessor of a distinguished clan of 
nomads: brethren in venality and in accomplishment, akin from common 
necessity and expedient. The gospel of the tribe is declared by 
Villon :— 
Jaime le jeu, l'amour, les livres, la musique, 
La ville et la campagne, enfin tout. 

So the ideal life was sung by a picaroon of genius. Born out of date, 
Villon lived the picaresque existence before the trade was stereotyped 
and vulgarised. From the Pomme de Pin to la grosse Margot, his 
name sent up a stench in the general nostril. A man of letters, a 
robber, a dourgeots with church connexions, he is in touch with every 
grade: with university dons, with footpads, with cathedral canons, 
with trulls, with pillars of order and of law. Smiled upon by Ambroise 
de Liré—*“ moult sage, noble et honneste dame ”—and buffeted by his 
blowzy mistress, Villon’s vocation is proved exquisitely complete. 
The murderer of a priest, the refugee among the Coquillards, the lover 
of a franche repue, the bilker of tavern-keepers, the servant of Charles 
d’Orléans, the. prisoner at Meung-sur-Loire rioting on bread and water : 
in all these conditions the right convention is observed, and from 
the picaresque point of view, the diversity, the catholicity of gusto 
are most laudable. Villon is indeed one type of the picaroon incarnate. 
That he should slit a wind-pipe and yet remain a devout believer: that 
he should cheat his uncle, and should patriotically curse “qui mal 
voudrait au royaume de France,” are right observances of the unwritten 
code. None the less, though the scoundrel be radiant in the man’s life, 
in his writing the decadence is deplorable.- Victim of his own genius, 
the poet in him throttles the picaroon. The fear of to-morrow, the 


dread of retribution haunt him ; the horror of death weighs him down, 


and he‘hears the gibbet creak for him. Artistic sensibility may be—it 
perhaps was, in Villon’s case—a breach of professional etiquette ; for, in 
the picaroon, intensity of emotion amounts to ill-breeding. The 
philosophic mind, the judicial tone, are not in Villon. Against a brave 
life wherein a roaring girl and a fat purse were the rewards of valour, 
you have nothing to set off save the-splendid accomplishment of an 


august poet. 


| 
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Some forty years later the picaroon takes on a more distinct literary 
form in the’ Celestina of Fernando de Rojas whose central figure— 
strikingly like the Viet//e of Lorris—and whose Sempronio and 
Parmeno are .the early precursors of a gay and numerous company of 
knaves, liars, cowards, and traitors. Henceforth the incarnation and 
definite establishment of the modern rogue, or ficaro, as we know 
him, is a mere matter. of time. The chivalresque novel, typified by 
Amadis de Gaula, and the pastoral story, lifted from Jacopo 
Sannazzaro, were in full vogue. From their common, insipid unreality, 
a reaction was inevitable ; and the appearance in prose fiction of the. 
equipped fécaro dates from the publication at Antwerp in 1553 of 
Lazarillo de Tormes. From beyond the Pyrenees, where chivalry and 
pastoralism were most extravagant, the travel-stained vagabond: enters 
modern literature by way of Spain. The authorship of the book is 
a puzzle. One would like to believe the legend that imputes it to 
a band of Spanish bishops journeying to the Council of Trent; but 
no evidence supports the theory that so much blithe rascality derives 
from the episcopal bench. There was for a long time a more or 
less general ascription of the book to Hurtado de Mendoza; and one 
is reluctant to abandon an attribution which commends itself by such 
dramatic propricty. It were most apposite that the typical rogue of 
fiction should owe his life and his repute to the stately ambassador ; 
but, unfortunately, M. Morel-Fatio goes far towards showing the 
difficulty of sustaining Mendoza’s claim. However that may be and 
whoever wrote it, Lasarillo de Tormes owes its fame as much to its 
intrinsic merits as to its chronological place. It needs not the protec- 
tion of a famous name; and to say that its appearance was opportune 
is to be guilty of a vulgar-truism. Confessed a model of concise style, it 
pictures with inimitable humour the adventures of a most fascinating 
scamp. The son of a trull and of a cheating miller on the Tormes, 
the boy starts in life as:leader to a blind man: and that this first 
conception took fixed root in the popular mind is proved by the 
simple fact that to this day the Dictionary of the Spanish Academy 
retains the word /azarillo with the special sense of a leader of the 
blind. _Muchacho que guta y dirige al ciego, runs the definition. The 
estates of Lazarillo are numerous. From the service of the blind 
man, whom he cheerfully leaves for dead by his act—* no supe mas lo 
que Dios de €1 hizo, ni curé de lo saber ”—he passes into the service of 
an avaricious priest ; and among his later masters he accounts a rascally 
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cleric, a starving esquire, a mendicant monk, a hawker of indulgences, 
and a signboard painter.. He starts in business as a water-carrier ; 
and, later, becomes an alguazil’s assistant: a post that he resigns the 
moment that pelting and thwacking ensue. Finally, he obtains 
official employment—wm oficio real—as town-crier of Toledo.’ In that 
post he attracts the notice of the Archpriest of San Salvador, whosc 
housekeeper he weds and lives happy withal. So the book closes, 
revealing Lazarillo “en la cumbre de toda buena fortuna.” 

The correctness of the style in Lazarillo de Tormes is appreciable 
only to readers of. Spanish ; but the achievement lives not by style 
alone. - Its immortal life is guaranteed in virtue of its observation, its 
variety, its manifold surprises, its ample gaiety, cynicism, humour, and 
wit. You may hit in Lazarillo de Tormes what blots you choose ; you 
may find the boy’s regard for the starving gentleman a fault of art, 
you may say that the episode of the Mercenarian monk is undeveloped. 
The fact remains: the book lives through the competition of three | 
hundred years, and it survives a classic, a little masterpiece whose 
one defect is its excessive brevity. Yet, in later rivals, you long for 
the concision which in a few score pages fixed the type, and see 
the vogue of a fashion that endures as late as the time of Pickwick. 
In his own day Lazarillo was supreme; nor has his supremacy been 
shaken since the imitation of his example became general in Spain 
or out of it. He has even lived down the dull imitators who clung 
to him like so many parasites. Two years after his first appearance 
there was published at Antwerp a gross continuation wherein 
Lazarillo becomes a tunny, marries a tunny, and dwells at the tunniest 
court. As far away as Paris is, Juan de Luna sallied forth with his 
prolongation: a doleful effort, where Lazarillo is hawked about as a 
sea-monster. By an inexplicable freak, these two contributions are 
frequently bound up with the genuine first fragment; and translators 
have troubled to render them. But the true immortal Lazarillo thrives 
only in the brilliant first part—cynical, experienced, artful, and 
debonnair. 

In his native land, his kinsmen continually prospered. Guzman de 
Alfarache vastly exceeds Lazarillo in compass, and, therefore, in multi- 
plied incident and digression ; but Mateo Aleman adds nothing novel to 
the first conception, and the wit, the banter of Lazari//o are replaced by 
dull moralisings, pragmatical interpolations, and bathetic scraps of cant 
that often make very hard reading. Still, no contemporary book 
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matched the success of Guzmdn: in six years it passed through nearly 
thirty editions, and achieved an immediate popularity which Don 
Quixote was not destined to equal. The offspring of an intrigue between 
a Genoese adventurer and the wife of an elderly native of Seville, 
Guzman began life with a weak attempt to live cleanly and honestly : 
but, as this sally went no further than taking service at an inn where it 
behoved him to cheat the guests in their allowance of provender, his 
act of relative virtue may be overlooked. Howbeit, the hero soon took 
to the diviner life of a thief in Madrid, calling himself a market-porter 
for form’s'sake : just as now every lawbreaker describes himself—accord- 
ing as he knows the alphabet or not—a journalist or a French polisher. 
Beginning with petty thefts, he knows how to take occasion by the hand 
and makes for Toledo with a sum of money entrusted to him. Tricked 
by a-woman, he enlists and reaches Genoa, where his captain discharges 
him with the frank avowal that he dare not keep such a scoundrel in 
the King’s service. He then joins a club of beggars, learns how to 
counterfeit wounds and sores, jobs himself into a Cardinal’s service, and 
ends as jester to the French ambassador at Rome. So far the first 
part. Its success induced imitation, and imitatiun of a base kind. 
Within three years of the first publication, a spurious second part was 
hurried out by Mateo Lujan de Sayavedra, a name assumed—so it 
would seem—by a Valencian lawyer, Juan Marti, who had somehow 
contrived to see Aleman’s copy of the second part. Aleman, however, 
revenged himself by the introduction of a Sayavedra who, in the true 
second part, acts as jackal to Guzman, whom he outshines in rascality. 
After Sayavedra’s suicide, Guzman marries for money which he has to. 
_ disgorge on the death of his wife ; hereupon he hies him to Alcala, 
and, thinking that the Church affords an easy living, he is about to take 
orders. But he decides instead on marrying a woman of the town, and 
the precious pair lead a life of exceeding disorder and villany. Finally, 
unable to endure her mother-in-law, the wife elopes, and Guzman, after 
robbing all who befriend him, finds himself in the galleys. Yet his 
good fortune is constant; getting wind of a plot among his gaol- 
comrades, he secures his own release by betraying them. Brought into 
England by James Mabbe, and rendered with rare skill, Zie Rogue had 
its day abroad as at home. Nor can it be said that the triumph was. 
unmerited. Among Spanish picaroon steries Gusmdn de Alfarache 
gives a vivid and diverting presentation of life and manners which might 
still be popular were its digressions pruned. 
Vol. XIIL—No. 74. F 
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A close imitator of Alemdn’s matter is the Dominican monk, Andrés 
Pérez, writing under the pseudonym of Francisco Lépez de Ubeda. His 
Picara Fustina was, as he avows, “augmented after the publication of 
the admired work of the fécaro,” Guzman ; but the writer’s original 
contributions rarely exceed a little monkish lubricity. Moreover, the 
pranks of the she-picaroon are set forth in a manner intolerably precious 
and affected. Among the troop of camp-followers may be mentioned 
Vicente de Espinel, the author of Marcos de Obregén, who, like most 
picaresque writers, professes to have a moral aim in view. Yet there is 
sufficient incident, narrative power, spirit and wit in Marcos’ long story 
of adventure to make it worth reading for its own sake. All the same, 
Espinel is oftenest read because of Voltaire’s mention of him. ‘Casting 
about for some stone which should lay low Le Sage, Voltaire declares 
that Gz/ Blas is taken entire from the Spanish novel entitled La Vidad 
de lo Escudiero dom Marcos d’Obrego. And Voltaire’s competency to 
judge in these matters is manifested by the pleasant fact that, in citing 
a title eight words long, he falls into seven distinct blunders and approves 
himself completely innocent of any knowledge of either Spanish or 
Portuguese. Another excellent Spanish picaresque writer is Gerénimo 
de Alcala Yafiez y Ribera, the author of A/omso, mozo de muchos amos, 
or, as it was afterwards called, E/ Donado Hablador. Apart from the 
fact that the autobiographic form is replaced by dialogue, the picaresque 
conventions are strictly observed, and the book overflows with diversity, 
with mirth, with convincing sketches of university life, of military 
adventure, seasoned with jests and repartees derived from life, or from 
invention, or from Melchior de Santa Cruz (the early Spanish Joe Miller). 

It were hard to say what Don Quixote is not; for one thing it stands 
at the head of the picaresque array. The adventures of the Knight and 
the Esquire, their chance encounters with Biscayans, with landlords—. 
‘whom they leave unpaid in observance of an immutable picaroon law— 
‘with Ginés de Pasamonte, with every sort of stroller and vagrant, are 
the most various, the most ahsorbing, and the most diverting in the 
world. Again, in the story of Rinconete y Cortadillo, the master triumphs 
not only in the personages of his two notable rogues: but in the 
creations of Monipodio—from whom both Jonathan Wild and Fagan 
derive—of Pipota, who even in her cups fails: not to light her taper with 
devotion, and of Ganchuelo, the pious thief who never steals on Fridays. 
But, though they escape not a strict classification, both Don Quixote and 
Rinconete y Cortadillo by the power of characterisation, by the force and 
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vigour of motive, by executive potency break through the bonds of the 
picaresque model. More justly is Quevedo accounted a leader in the 
art. In his Gran Tacafto—first called La Vida del Buscén Don Padlos, 
Exemplo de Vagamundos y Espejo de Tacatos—he has produced a picture 
of lacerating cynicism. The son of a thieving barber and of a procuress, 
Pablo curries favoux with a rich schoolfellow whom he follows from 
Segovia to Alcala de Henares, where he forms the centre of every sort of 
riotous misdeed. A letter from his uncle, the common hangman, 
informs Pablo that his father, the barber, has been hanged, and that his 
mother, the procuress, is trapped by the Inquisition as a witch: and the 
writer bids the boy return to Segovia to take possession of the father’s 
money and of the hangman’s office, which the uncle. is prepared to 
vacate for him. Pouching the paternal ounces, Pablo passes to Madrid, 
where he lives in a sodality—a colegio, as he calls it—of the choicest 
cutpurses of the capital. When this benevolent body is at last captured, 
Pablo bribes his way out to cut a dash in Madrid society till such a day 
as his old friend exposes him on a chance encounter, which ends in a 
thrashing. Thenceforth he prospers as a sham cripple, as a child- 
stealer, as a vagrant mummer. No picaresque writer equals Quevedo 
in a cold mordancy of humour, in unblushing audacity of presentation, 
in unwearied appreciation of baseness ; the art and power are indu- 
bitable. But the record of so much monotonous depravity, even as 
noted by a reporter of genius, grows fatiguing at last ; and the reader, 
though he pursue the story to the close, arrives with lassitude at the 
end. £/ Gran Tacafo is, perhaps, the most depressing book in the 
world. With it closes the heroic period of the picaresque novel in 
Spain. Its spirit lingers in Castillo Solérzano’s Garduaa de Sevilla, in 
El necio bien afortunado of Salas Barbadillo, and in Don Gregorio 
‘Guadafa, whose author, Antonio Enriquez Gémez, declares his work to 
be akin to the ¥ustina and the Gran Tacato. Lastly follows Estebanillo 
Gonzdlez, Hombre de Buenhumor, a \iar, thief, and coward, who recounts 
his rascalities with an air of verisimilitude which half persuades you to 
exclude the book from fiction and to class it as a piece of genuine 
‘autobiography—flavoured with lies, in Casanova’s manner. 

In Portugal the picaresque school never took root; partly, perhaps, 
because the time of its zenith coincided with the time of Portugal’s 
subjection to Spain. In Italy the genre remained unnaturalised ; partly, 
perhaps, because of the ease with which an Italian could acquire such 
tincture of Castilian as should permit him to read the originals.. In 
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Germany the sole example of genuine worth is Grimmelshausen’s 
Simplicissimus, wherein are set forth the adventures of the hero as page, 
as professional jester, as harp-player—now to a German, now to a 
Swedish colonel. In Paris he finds a home which he quits to wander 
among the Anabaptists; thence he strays as an ambassador among 
Russians, as an envoy in Astrakan, or tarries a prisoner to the Tartars, 
a slave among the Chinese, a bondsman of the Egyptian. In France 
on the other hand, the fad/eaux had prepared the soil. The time had 
passed for penances of Amadis and for the overthrow of empires. 
Imprisoned damosels might rot in gaol, and usurpers sleep sound o’ 
nights. -But the spirit flowed in parallel channels and the heroes of the 
picaroon romance annexed purses instead of provinces and ended as 
knights of the galleys, not as Paladins of the Round Table or Com- 
manders of Calatrava. The necessity for a new departure is emphasised 
by Sorel whom nothing had the good luck to please. He did not like 
the old: Petronius is “impndique,” Rabelais is “ monstrueux,” Don 
Quzxote is “rempli d’invraisemblances,” Théophile’s H7stotre Comique is 
“un conte d’ivrognerie.” But in this very preface to the Berger, Sorel’s 
picaroon instinct shines dazzlingly. He valiantly declares that he owes 
no debt to Cervantes: whereas, in fact, Lysis—his head turned by 
excessive romance reading—is the Manchegan madman, while the valet 
Carmelin is Sancho straight arrived from Cervantes’ page. Who more 
fit than a pyramidal liar and thief of this force to establish the picaresque 
school in France with Francion, making it by the way a vehicle of 
attacks on all and sundry? Sorel’s invention lies almost wholly in the 
presentment of special eccentric types: as Ergasto, the Venetian lover 
of the lady Nays; as the Englishman, for example, who incidentally 
discovers himself a Scotsman—*“ moi viens des antig Rois de Cosse.” An 
amusing characteristic which Sorel shares with predecessors and followers 
is a proud pretence to moral elevation. He even forces the note: these 
stories, he bids you mark, are not such as would lead you into vice; 
rather he seeks to make you loathe it “en sousmettant devant les yeux 
le mauvais succés des vicieuses enterprises.” Again, he repeats the same 
air with a fresh set of harmonies and a new furbished bravura. As thus: 
“Yon peut avoir la licence de raconter quelques plaisantes avantures 
qui sont arrivées a des personnes de mauvaise vie.” And why? The 
answer falls pat : “ puisqu’il nous est bien permis de prendre du plaisir a 
leur dépens.” But, once more, the pretence is dropped and the true 
philosophy is frankly expounded by one or other of the characters: “il 
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n'importe pas beaucoup quelle maniére de vic nous suivons, pour que 
nous ayons du contentement.” In effect, the morality is slight, for 
gluttony itself is a virtue in the picaroon’s country: as well it might be 
where no man drinks his fill, where the /ranche repue comes too seldom 
and departs too soon. Hence the fierce contempt for Hortensius who 
cut the meals down to starvation point and set the accursed motto Ne 
guid nimis above the scullery door; hence the rapture with which ragouts 
and saupiquets are sung. And by a natural transition, where gluttony 
is held a virtue so avarice becomes the worst of crimes : “un péché des plus 
énormes et c'est en cela que nous connoitrons que cette Histoire Comique 
a beaucoup de chose de satirique” (here the rampant dourgeots intrudes 
again) “ a fin de la rendre plus utile.” But the success of Francton nowise 
depends on its dubious morality. The seven books of its original form 
swelled to twelve ; from the outset it has passed through sixty editions. 
And its combination of apprehension, intelligence, and entertainment 
entitle it to rank as the grandsire of the roman de“maurs. 

Touches of the gusto picarcsco are easily discernible in Cyrano de 
Bergerac, whose irrepressible activity left scarce any genre unattempted. 
Francion’s \egitimate successor is, however, to be sought in the Roman 
Comique of Scarron who, in Destin, in Angélique de I’Etoile, in Léandre, 
in Rancune and in Ragotin preserves the classic personages of the 
convention. Destin, the virtuous hero, when he ceases to pontificate, is 
a stout ally in a tavern brawl. None excels him in the due administra- 
tion of “cent claques sur les fesses d'une grosse servante.” Angélique 
is strong—violently strong—in the entrenchments of propriety. .A rash 
youth might press or kiss the lady’s hand ; but her way with evil-doers 
was shcrt : “un coup de pied dans I'os des jambes, un soufflet ou un coup 
de dents.” And as Mateo Aleman put Marti in the pillory, as Racan 
and Balzac were maltreated by Sorel, so Scarron dishonours Marot as 
Rancune. Both here and in the case of the student Léandre, who— 
to follow Angélique—becomes Destin’s valet, the adherence to the 
picaresque standard is complete. The central figure, Ragotin, is an 
insolent, obstinate liar, who had been strangled long since had his 
merits been recognised. As it is, the misshapen, hairy, ventripotent 
man is ever the centre of a scuffle, ever drunk, ever robbed, ever 
stripped, or flogged, or bitten. Scarron contributes in abundance—in 
excess—the spirit of horseplay and violent harlequinade. His personages 
are very proper blackguards: but they are not amusing inasmuch as they 
lack the calm verisimilitude of the Spanish originals. Impartial observa- 
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tion is replaced by simple animal spirits of the most tumultuous unlikely 
kind. It is indeed alleged that Scarron had before him for model the 
Viaje Entretenido of Agostin de Rojas: and Puibusque boggles not at 
saying that Rojas and Scarron were friends. The relation between the 
two books is of the slightest ; nor is there any reason to suppose that 
Scarron ever set eyes on Rojas, ever heard his name, or read his book, 
If the idea of a strolling company—tolerably obvious, you may think— 
was borrowed from anyone it came, probably enough, from Quevedo, 
who had used the device in E/ Gran Tacano. 

Furetiére, in /e Roman Bourgeois, shows a removal and a progression. 
But the orthodox profession of faith confronts you, as ever, in the 
preface: “je te puis assurer qu'il n’a pas esté fait seulement pour divertir, 
mais que son premier dessein a esté d’instruire.” The story is the same 
in kind, inasmuch as the narrative rambles on without any plan: but 
the essay at characterisation is marked. A contemporary decried 
Furetiére, on the ground that he had “ décrit en style bas des aventures 
indignes de l’attention des honnétes gens.” Yet the first point that 
arrests the modern reader is the comparative respectability of the mz/zex, 
the relative decency of Nicodeme, Lucréce, Vollichon, Bedoit, and 
Javotte, of Charroselles and Collantine, when compared with the acrid 
villains of Quevedo, or even with the roaring buffoons of Scarron. 

‘You are tempted to think that the social advancement of the types 
almost excludes the Roman bourgeots from.the picaresque classification. 
But the tendency to improvement is noticeable likewise in the master- 
piece of Le Sage. Gil Blas is a scamp and /vzfon, like his ancestors ; 
yet he shows a new vein of geniality, of content, of humanity. Le 
Sage’s merit lies in the multiplicity of his types, the convincing truth 
of his immense perspective. Dupes, scholars, bandits, valets, doctors, 
archbishops: he renders them as they are, undistorted by exaggeration, 
exempt from any touch of caricature. His French predecessors are 
violent reactionists against the romanesque: with Le Sage the tempta- 
tion to burlesque has vanished. Himself a decent citizen, of average 
morality and of average ideas, he has no perverted artistic delight in 
crime; nor does he daub and disguise an abject scoundrel with pretty 
sentimentalities. Timon of Athens sees men worse than they are: so 
does Bardolph and the Antient. Given the endowment of literary 
expression, a Philistine like Le Sage is the predestined founder of the 
genial realistic school. Gil Blas is no bad fellow: he is, in fact, just 
such as you or I should be, did we start out from Oviedo with a mule, 
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forty ducats, and our way to’ make in the-world. There is, indeed, a 
little supplementary cash purloined from my “much-honoured uncle”; 
but the flesh is weak. And'the middling morality of the average 
sensual man, eked out with genius, is eminently fitted by taste and 
sympathy to render a just impression of life with its convenient vices 
and its unrewarded virtues, Le Sage’s great achievement lies in his 
mastery of detail and of composition. . For though. Gil Blas changes, 
grows, progresses, the development takes. place in the, nick of time, 
neither too fast nor too slow ; and with this just progression the vision, 
the invention, the language are in accord. The old picaroon survives 
in Scipion or Fabrice: Gil Blas is the revised edition. | 

With Gil Blas the picaresque novel in France reaches its height : : 
but the capacities of the model were not exhausted. Marivaux shows 
traces of the influence; -Figaro is the picaroon civilised; and even 
Restif de la Bretonne and Louvet, have clearly studied in the picaresque 
school. Lastly, Théophile Gautier, in his Capitaine Fracasse, preserves 
the very machinery of the travelling troupe whereunto the Baron de 
Sigognac attaches himself. And the atmosphere of the story is, of 
set purpose, as Spanish as it dare, Isabella deserves the epithet of 
morena; Agostin and his vixen Chiquita are betrayed by thcir names ; 
the host of the Soleil Bleau spoke with an emphasis “qui sentait le 
voisinage de I’Espagne”; the knife was made at Albaceite, and bore the 
legend :— 
Cuando esta vibora pica | 
No hay remedio en la botica. 


Vellembeens takes farewell of the Marquis de Bruyéres in the 
approved manner and tongue: deso a uvuestra merced la mano, caballero. 
And the hale Romanticist harks back to Calderén and La dama tapada. 
Dame Léonarde is the universal type ; Malartic, Piedgris, Tordgueule, 
La Rapée, and Bringuenarilles are as picaresque as their names; 
Jacquemin Lampourde, with his “ botte secréte, le résultat de mes études, 
le nec plus ultra de ma science, |’élixir de ma vie,” the master of the 
stoccato taught him by Girolamo the Neapolitan, is the early picaresque 
ruffian humanised and partially tamed. A curious mixture of belated. 
romanticism, of fantasy, and:of style, the Capztaine Fracasse is the latest 
and must effusive of picaresque adaptations. 

Lazarillo, reaching England as early as 1586 in David Rowland’s 
version, had aroysed no small interest. The earliest native book in 
this kind followed eight years later in Tom Nash’s story of The 
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Unfortunate Traveller; or the Life of Jack Wilton. And in the 
indispensable prologue you are promised “some reasonable convey- 
ance of historie and varietie of mirth.” Further, you are asked to 
note “this kind, it being a cleane different veine from other my former 
courses of writing.” The love of guzzling, of drink at another’s cost, 
the very atmosphere of the picarooning life are maintained. Not, 
indeed, that Nash appears to have read Spanish or—leastways at 
first hand—to have had any acquaintance with Spanish models. 
But the essential values of the colouring undergo no change. Beyond 
the fact that Jack Wilton is the Earl of Surrey’s page, you learn nothing 
very exact; but adventures press thick on one another in bye-lanes 
scarce less wide than the main road. At times, when the prolix 
parenthesis grows -unmanageable, the writer dashes it from him with 
a generous “To cut off blind ambages,” or “ This is but by the waic.” 
And the air is dark with cans and black jacks, and “ at that very name 
of sider I can but sigh, there is so much of it in Rhenish wine now a 
dayes.” In the etching of a certain “inkhorne orator called Vander- 
hulke,” the writer takes to realistic imagery of the baser sort, comparing 
the man’s beard, for example, to “a bird’s nest pluckt in pieces which 
consisteth of strawe, haire and durt mixt together.” And, finally, the 
thing comes to an end from sheer repletion: “for what with talking of 
coblers, and tinkers and ropemakers and botchers and —— the 
marke is cleane gone out of my muses mouth.” 

The picaresque novel had made its beginning ; and, ania Nash’s 
tale had no great vogue, the picaroon slowly made his way. By 
Middleton’s time the word is accepted as current: sufficiently current 
to use upon the boards. Thus Alvarez, in Zhe Spanish Gipsy, defies 
“the arts of Cocoquismo and Germania, used by our Spanish pickaroes.” 
But not till 1665 did there appear a new attempt by Richard Head, 
entitled, Zhe English Rogue described in the Life of Meriton Latroon, 
A Witty Extravagant. The sub-title promises a complete history of 
the most eminent cheats of both sexes, and the preface protests against 
the notion that the new emprise is a mere farrago of scraps from. 
Aleman and Quevedo. The author retorts with patriotic pride: “I 
ne'er extracted from them one single drop of spirit. As if we could 
not produce an English Rogue of our own, without being beholding to 
other nations for him.” Head’s book is distinguished for its dull 
obscenity, and you are heartily glad to be quit of the ruffian who, con- 
demned to death in Newgate, has numerous ’scapes among Spaniards, 
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Turks, Jews, and Greeks, and ends an uninteresting career of baseness 
by marrying a wealthy negress. Nothing in 7he English Rogue is 
original: not even the thieves’ vocabulary, which is simply conveyed 
from John Awdeley’s Fraternitye and Harman’s Caveat. 

In The Fortunes and Misfortunes of the Famous Moll Flanders, 
Defoe introduces into English literature the woman picaroon, after the 
manner of a Spanish autobiography lately garbed in French by M. José 
Maria Hérédia, as La Nonne Alferez. Like enough Defoe knew some- 
thing of La Picara Justina, but the detail and incident are all his 
own. So also is the special note of sectarian narrowness in the 
advertisement that “the whole Relation is carefully guarded of all the 
Levity and Looseness that was in it: so it is applied, and with the 
utmost care, to vertuous and religious uses.” Once more, in 7he History 
and remarkable Life of the truly honourable Colonel Facque, Defoe 
intrudes the eternal tag, with special reference to the Nonconformist 
conscience of his time. To make “vice and all kinds of wickedness 
attended with misery, many kinds of infelicities, and at last sin and 
shame going together” is—on paper—both a high and facile endeavour. 
But, accepting the pretence as the common flourish, it is just to say that 
Moll Flanders and the Colonel are excellent companions, admirable in 
diversity, in liveliness of temperament, and narration. The morality is 
naught : the w#-morality is perfect. 

To trace the detailed development of the picaresque novel would be 
to write a long chapter in the formal history of English literature. 
Fielding nowhere hides from you that his model is Cervantes. Smollett 
follows with a still closer adherence to the scope and limitations of the 
first exemplars; and in such creations as Trunnion, Crampley, Miss 
Grizzle, and Random, adds the right farcical touch. In Count Fathom, 
the episodes and digressions—as in “the history of the noble Castilian,” 
Don Diego de Zelos—are undisguisedly, frankly imitated from the 
Captive’s story in Don Quixote. Sterne carries digression to its 
furthest limits, and to that “irrevocable scoundrel” are due the 
creations of the Corporal, of Widow Wadman, of Trim, and of Doctor 
Slop. In Haji Baba Morier reconstructs the fable with Eastern 
scaffoldings and properties, avowedly with consummate verisimilitude, 
as the best judges think. Lastly, in Pickwick and in Oliver Twist, 
Dickens has elaborated his reminiscences of Gi/ Blas and (it may be) of 
Lazarillo into an immortal triumph of gaiety and adaptation, and in 
Barry Lyndon Thackeray has invented the greatest, most replenished 
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villain in ‘the world, éxquisite in effrontery and’ shameless enterprise. 
For the. moment, thé vogue’ is to present the adventures of , the 
picarcon in’ detached fragments of short stories. A mere question 
of mechanism : the essential point’ is that the rascal still survives, as 
Dick Ryder or another. That he should take a longer flight depends 
upon the artist. ‘Whether in our time the picaroon will assume his old, 
ample dimensions remains to be seen But, given the executant, the 
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THE KIRK’S ALARM 


HETHER the Election is to come this year or next, whether 
Parliament is to have a “happy dispatch” this Session or 

“drag its slow length along” through another, everybody in 

Scotland knows that, when the decisive time arrives, the testing question 
will be the Disestablishment of the National Church. Both Churchmen 
and Dissenters are bent on this: the former, because they believe that 
if the Church rouses itself, rallies all its forces, and does its best, it can 
win the battle ; the latter, because they feel they are losing ground, and, 
if the victory is to be won, it must be now or never. The strength of 
the hostile party lies in the sectarian zeal of the Dissenting Radicals ; 
in the cunning dexterity with which long practice has enabled them to 
manipulate the local cliques and caucuses; and, I! regret to say, in the 
lethargy of some of their opponents. The assailant is always more 
eager and more venturesome than the defender; and it is difficult to 
persuade the garrison of a virgin fortress that it may be taken by storm 
or surprise. Churchmen have been slow to credit rumours of impending 
disaster, and have lived too much “at ease in Zion.” This has been 
due, in part, to the sense of security, which is natural to those who have 
grown up under the shelter of an ancient and honoured institution ; in 
part, to a too innocent confidence in repeated assurances that no step 
towards Disestablishment should be taken without a full and explicit 
reference to the people of Scotland. When, however, the statesman 
who had given these assurances, denied the having done so, and said 
that, even if he had done so, he must have been at the time insane, 
the Scots began to bethink themselves that they must get ready to 
defend the Old Kirk. The Suspensory Bill of the Government—érutum 
Julmen, as it proved—and the elaborate scheme of confiscation and 
bribery produced by Sir Charles Cameron, with Lord Rosebery’s 
benediction, deepened their conviction that a crisis was at hand; and, 
under the guidance of the General Assembly’s Committee on Church 
Interests, Defence Associations have been organised in every presbytery 
from Shetland to the Solway. In some cases the clergy have proved 
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stupidly backward in this work: now from a notion that it is not their 
proper business, more often from mere laziness and want of esprit de 
corps. But nowhere have the laity proved indifferent. Wherever the 
cause of the Kirk has been plainly set before them, the people have 
recognised its claim on their patriotism—with what good effect, Forfar- 
shire, West Edinburgh, and Inverness-shire have recently attested. 
Among the means employed to this end, in addition to numcrous 
public meetings, have been the delivery of some 1,100 lectures (the 
most, if not all, with very effective lime-light illustrations) and the 
distribution of more than 740,000 leaflets and pamphlets, with the 
issue of a pastoral letter from the General Assembly. 

The sole untoward incident threatening to damp the zeal and 
impede the defensive operations of Churchmen has been the discovery 
that a few well-known ministers and elders—victims, apparently, of the 
hallucination that a truce, if not a union, with the Disestablishers was 
desirable, and might be effected through negotiation—had, during the last 
twelve months, been discussing the possibility thereof with a conclave 
of some of the most violent assailants of the Kirk. They appeared to 
imagine that this conduct was not inconsistent with their honour and 
their duty to the Church. It was characterised with some severity in 
the General Assembly ; and probably will be heard of no more. It did 
mischief, however, in suggesting to the public mind that Disestablish- 
ment might not, after all, be so grave an evil since these Churchmen 
were ready to discuss its terms, and tu negotiate with its advocates. 
One good result, on the other hand, accrued from the disclosure of these 
bungling conferences, and that was a more than ever uncompromising 
avowal from the spokesmen of the two chief disputing bodies, the Free 
and United Presbyterians, that no union of Presbyterians was even to be 
talked of, except on the basis of Disestablishment. On that basis there 
never can be union. Were the Church disestablished to-morrow, not 
one of its defenders would dream of joining those who had helped to 
pull the old sanctuary down. But to pretend that their policy. will 
promote union is one of the tricks of the Disestablishers’ trade. 
Another is to nickname the Church Defence Associations, Tory 
agencies, and to call every manse a Tory Committee Room. The title, 
Tory, is still unsavoury to the nostrils of the Scottish peasant ; but in 
this application it is too obviously a misnomer to mislead him: gifted, as 
he generally is, with a fair measure of dour common sense; to say 
nothing of his sentiment, respect, and gratitude for the charities and 
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kind offices of which, in the vast majority of the country parishes, the 
manse is the genial centre. | 

The unblushing bribery of Sir Charles Cameron’s Bill has failed to 
impose upon the general mind. The tithes, or teinds, as they are called 
in Scotland, had that measure passed, were to be a Fortunatus’s purse, 
into which every needy hand might dip at will. The ploughman 
was to get an old age pension of several shillings a week. The 
fisherman was to be provided with a boat and nets, and a convenient 
harbour. The crofter was to have a croft, with something to stock it 
withal. The villager was to have his “allotment,” his bowling green, or, 
if he loved literature, his village library. The parish was to enjoy the 
services of a parish nurse—all at the expense of the disendowed 
parson! The offers were too profuse; and latterly, though at first 
rather captivated by their very profusion, the working man has turned 
stolidly away, and refused to believe in the Utopia which the disestab- 
lishing orator depicted. 

There can.be little doubt that, at the same time, the policy of the 
clerical leaders of the two disputing bodies has been trying to the 
patience of many of their own adherents. Educated and earnest people, 
in particular, have grown sick of the constant intrusion—in the pulpit, 
on the platform, in the Press—of the question of Disestablishment. In 
spite of all the whipping and spurring of Dr. Rainy and his friends, 
the Liberationist chariot drags like Pharaoh’s. Dr. Rainy is the 
acknowledged manager of the Free Kirk; and he has gained that 
position not so much from any commanding ability of his own as from 
the absence of capable competitors. The best men in the Free Kirk 
keep themselves aloof from its Church Courts. The rest obey 
Dr. Rainy, whose chief characteristic is a certain shifty adroitness, 
whereby he contrives to maintain a kind of unity in the councils of his 
denomination, to persuade its sterner Calvinists that there is really 
nothing heterodox in the “Higher Criticism” and the “Ascent of 
Man,” and to cajole its constitutionalists into the belief that the 
advocacy of Disestablishment is in perfect harmony with Free Kirk 
standards. 

But here the ingenious doctor has proved himself just a little too 
crafty. Rigid orthodoxy and adherence to the original principles of 
the Secession of 1843 (one of which is the duty of the national 
recognition of religion) still flourish in the Highlands, like the heather 
itself; and even in the Lowlands retain their hold on thousands. 
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The result is, the cry of “Down with the Kirk” finds little echo, 
except among the full-blown Radical Dissenters, and the hacks of 
the Gladstonian Party. In the Lowlands, it awakes no popular response 
amongst either the masses or the classes. In the Highlands, even 
the most thorough-going Crofter candidate deems it safer for his 
interests either to pledge himself not to vote for Disestablishment or 
to remain strictly neutral. In Scotland, the fact that the Disestablish- 
ment movement is so predominantly a clerical agitation, is at once a 
weakness and a strength. It irritates and alienates rational politicians, 
who resent the invasion of the ‘political field by the factions and 
jealousies of sectarianism : but it enlists no small share of that loyalty 
to their priesthood, which Buckle, not erroneously, recognised in the 
Scots as in the Spaniards. This is a sentiment which education and 
the disintegrating forces of Dissent have tended to diminish; but it 
is not eradicated, and it exists even more strongly among the Non- 
conformists, whose pastors live by the voluntary gifts of their people, 
than in the endowed Kirk. Many a Dissenter, who has no spite at 
the old Kirk, and in his heart cares nothing for the parrot cries 
of Religious Equality and Spiritual Independence, will, at the next 
election, vote for the Disestablishing candidate—mere carpet-bagger 
though he be—because his minister urges him, and ‘he does not like 
to leave that worthy in the lurch. 

The greater risk to the Church, however, abs as I ene already 
said, in the sectarian zeal of the Dissenting Radicals, and their strong 
grip upon the electoral machinery. For years past, while . Liberal 
Churchmen let themselves be lulled into a drowsy and false security, 
the local wire-pullers and agitators were gaining the mastery and 
management of every committee and organisation. They seized every 
avenue to influence; they nursed the constituencies; they watched 
the registers ; they chose the candidates ; and they “crammed” them, 
before the Liberal Churchmen had a chance of asserting their position. 
Things are altered for the better now; but the balance of power is, 
.in many cases, not yet re-adjusted, and the Gladstonian caucus has a 
hold on the constituencies out « Ppeaeron to the ‘party's actual 
‘numbers and power. 

Mr. Gladstone’s withdrawal frou public life has 
loosened this hold ; and if Liberal Churchmen, at the coming election, 
will. only act together, and resolutely insist on the exclusion of Dis- 
establishment from the Liberal: programme, the. domination of the 
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4 
Dissenting Radical will vanish into thin air. The key of the position 
is in their hands. In every Scottish constituency, south of ‘the 
Caledonian Canal, the Churchmen outnumber the Nonconformists. 
In the Highlands, as we have seen, the Free Kirk, which is the 
predominant body, does not want Disestablishment. In the Lowlands, 
if those Liberal Churchmen, who have hitherto stood by the Glad- 
stonian Party, were to unite with the Unionists and Conservatives on 
the question of the Church, they could control every election and drive 
Disestablishment off the field for a generation. Conservative and 
Liberal have agreed to act together in support of the Union between 
Great Britain and Ireland. It is not less reasonable that they should 
do the same for the defence of that oldest and greatest of Scottish 
institutions, the maintenance of which is guaranteed in the most 
essential article of the Act of Union between England and Scotland, 
and by the first oath taken by the Sovereign on accession to the 
Throne. 

I have referred to the fumbling efforts, on the part of a small knot 
of Churchmen, to discover some basis of common principle on which 
they could co-operate, or unite, with the two leading bodies of 
Presbyterian Dissenters. It cannot be denied that danger to the 
Church lies hidden under the sentiment which has prompted these 
attempts. Politicians, who know little and care less about the Kirk 
and have a much slighter interest in Presbyterian union than in the 
squabbles of Mr. Timothy Healy and Mr. William O’Brien, perorate 
on Gladstonian platforms, about the millennial advent of a United 
Kirk of Scotland, to be heralded by the demolition of the existing 
Establishment. A few week-kneed and sentimental Churchmen 
persuade themselves that, in the interests of peace and charity, it 
might perhaps be well to divide—if not to secularize—the Church’s 
patrimony, and to devise some “new application of the principle of 
a national recognition of religion.” People imperfectly instructed, as 
many are, in their ecclesiastical history are apt to be beguiled by 
high-sounding platitudes into the idea that schemes of this sort may 
be feasible and fraught with good results. Nothing can be more 
delusive. They forget, or more probably they do not know, that the 
origin of the two larger Dissenting communions lay in a heady rejection 
of all constituted authority, civil and ecclesiastical, and the assertion of 
ultramontane claims to a so-called “spiritual independence,” incom- 
patible with equitable government and public liberty in any civilised 
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state. Even in countries which are most loyal to the Roman See, 
there is a Concordat between the Sovereign and the Pope, defining 
the relations and jurisdictions of each: but the Scots Dissenter demands 
not only that his Church shall be absolutely independent within the 
spiritual sphere, but that she shall have the sole right of determining 
the limits of that sphere. It is the old demand of Hildebrand and 
Becket. Its concession—even could an amalgamation of all the 
Presbyterianism south of the Tweed wring it from an infatuated 
government—would be the disastrous installation of a reign of narrow- 
minded religionism in the hands of ill-assorted sectarians, suspicious 
ef each other and jealous of the State. Lovers of peace, of Christian 
charity, of liberal thought, of humane culture, could not live in its 
atmosphere, and would be driven to seek refuge elsewhere. In many 
cases that refuge would, no doubt, be sought in the Episcopal Church: 
and possibly be found there, were Scots Episcopacy less closely 
identified than it is with sacerdotal pretension, with sacramentarian 
doctrine, and—in a large degree—with traditional Toryism. This last 
element has, in at least one instance, operated injuriously to the 
ecclesiastical interests at an election: but, greatly to their credit, the 
Scots Episcopalians (who would gain more than most by Disestablish- 
ment) have rendered the Kirk generous and valuable support. Though 
few in number, they are strong in social position and influence ; and 
in the coming conflict their vote may be reckoned on as safe. 

The holders of the balance of power, however, are the Gladstonian 
Churchmen. If they prove patriotic and not partisan, and prefer, pro 
héc vice at least, their Church to their party, or rather to the memory 
of the great name which gives the party such coherence as it has, 
the Liberationist policy must encounter a crushing defeat. If they 
fail in their loyalty, I do not say the Church will fall; but its 
security will be seriously compromised, and its power for good 
injuriously impaired. Sectarianism will receive a fresh impetus; the 
relations of society will be embittered; while no benefit whatever, 
moral, spiritual, or material, will accrue to any rank or class of the 
Scottish people. 


REUBEN BUTLER. 


NATIONALIZATION BY INCHES: THE BRITISH 
RAILWAY SYSTEM 


O nationalize an industry is to remove it from the sphere of private 
enterprise and control, taking its wealth-producing implements 
out of the ownership of individuals and vesting them in the State 

—the State organising the industry, paying the workers in it as its own 
servants, and claiming the right to dispose of the fruits of their labour. 
That is a definition of Nationalization with which, 1 presume, no one 
will quarrel. And while we are making definitions, we may as well try 
to arrive at a concise one of the term “ ownership.” Ownership 
implies a complete power of control by the owner of the thing owned ; 
it implies more than a right of use or occupation: the owner can confer 
these lesser rights on another, and still retain in his own person the 
major rights of control—the supreme power, that is, of dealing with 
the thing in any manner that may seem good to him; in the case of 
capital he, of course, uses it for the production (by his own labour 
or that of others) of more wealth for himself. Ownership, then, means 
unfettered power of disposal of some article of wealth; and nationali- 
zation is the abrogation of that power, or, rather, its transference from 
an individual or a group of individuals to another group of individuals 
called the State. If the latter force upon the former any limitations or 
restrictions of its absolute right, then the ownership becomes 7/so facto 
imperfect: it is to that extent shared by the private individuals and 
the State; partial Nationalization has taken place. The process of 
Nationalization may be accomplished in various ways. The State 
may go to the capitalist owners, money in hand, like any other buyer 
of property. It may offer them the full market price of their under- 
taking ; or it may add in its discretion some further amount in compen- 
sation for the compulsory character of the sale; or it may follow the 
advice of Mr. Bernard Shaw and offer (in the case of a railway 
company) to the shareholders a sum equivalent to what their line 
would fetch if sold for old rails. On the other hand, the State might, 
under-the guidance of uncompromising revolutionists, simply make 
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sudden and violent seizure of the wealth it had a mind to, without 
further ado. This, in nineteenth century England, is a remote 
contingency ; and people, in talking of the Nationalization of our 
Railway System, use the term as synonymous with some form of 
State-purchase. In so doing they omit another and most formidable 
method. This method consists in the gradual absorption of the manage- 
ment of the business, and of the wealth which that business creates. 
It is this kind of Nationalization with which the shareholders in British 
railways are threatened. “ Threatened,” indeed, is not a sufficiently 
adequate word, for the process has already well begun. It is too much 
the fashion to regard railway directors as irresponsible magnates who 
ride rough shod over our transport arrangements, and take toll at their 
own ruthless will of helpless travellers. This may be styled the . 
Brigand view; it is forcible and popular, but not accurate. How 
inaccurate it is may be judged by a study of the history of the 
relations between the State and the Railways. Let me attempt to 
indicate the outlines of that history, which is also the history up to 
date of Collectivism accomplished piecemeal. 

The statement may sound paradoxical, but it is true, nevertheless, 
that the railways of this country began to be nationalized as soon as 
they began to. be constructed, though the process in its earliest stages 
was so slight and insidious as to escape notice. The precedent of State 
interference had been set before even steam locomotion was invented. 
- It happened in this wise. At the beginning of the present century some 
capitalists conceived a scheme for facilitating the carriage of coal, corn, 
and other goods and merchandise. Lines of rails were to be laid along 
a track from Wandsworth to Croydon, on which vehicles containing 
goods were to run, being drawn by horses or cattle. The work of con- 
veyance was to be done, according to the original idea, by the traders 
using this means of communication, the capitalists being toll-takers only. 
This project was brought to birth before the days of limited liability 
companies. The form which associations for the management of 
industries then ‘assumed was that of chartered companies—a survival 
from medizval times ; and as the capitalists whose enterprise we are 
now considering, had in hand a work of more extensive character than 
the ordinary private business, and as, too, royal incorporation carried 
with it some valuable privileges, application was made to the High 
Court of Parliament for His Majesty’s charter of incorporation. The 
application was successful, and in the year 1801 an Act of Parliament 
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was accordingly passed incorporating “the Surrey Iron Railway Com- 
pany.” That charter began the mischief. It was an object lesson in 
the doctrine that Responsibility follows Privilege. It was also the 
insertion of the thin end of the Nationalization wedge. The Company 
obtained power under the Act to raise capital in shares and by borrow- 
ing, to buy land under compulsory powers, and to levy tolls; but these 
powers were limited, and it was in the limitation that the door was set 
open to Collectivism. The Company might issue shares, but the 
State would not permit it to issue more than £35,000 worth; it might 
mortgage its undertaking, but not for more than £15,000 ; it might levy 
tolls, but not exceeding a certain specified rate per mile ; it might make 
rules for the conduct of the traffic, but it was not allowed to exclude any 
persons who desired to use the railway. Right, then, at the inception 
of the Railroad System, the control of the business by its proprietors 
_ was limited by the State; the owners of the line were not only 
amenable, as were other business people, to the common law of the 
realm, but were subjected to special legislation also ; and the State took 
a hand in the administration of the concern. 

In a very few years came steam locomotion, and railways of the kind 
we know to-day, and the meagre crop of clumsy tramroads soun became 
a network of railways. The proprietors also changed their character, 
and became carriers as well as toll-takers, for it was obvious that every 
trader could not conveniently keep his own steam-engine. Carriages 
were constructed for the conveyance of passengers as well as goods ; 
and the modern revolution in methods of transport proceeded rapidly. 
Every new Company which started into being naturally desired the 
privileges of its rivals (as to compulsory purchase, &c.), and Parliament 
was each Session besieged by applicants for Acts of incorporation. 
Parliament was not slow to take advantage of the circumstance, 
It could not resist the temptation to dominate and curtail the free- 
dom of the crowd. of supplicant promoters ever at its door. It had 
a precedent for its action in the history of the Canal Companies. For 
example, in the Act of Parliament of the year 1754, under which the 
Sankey Brook in Lancashire was made navigable, the Undertakers. 
therein mentioned, upon whom powers to carry out the work are 
conferred, are placed under a variety of restrictions ; though the case is 
not quite on all fours with the more modern incorporated Companies, 
for these Undertakers were placed under the surveillance of a large 
and independent body of Commissioners. 
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Parliament availed itself of this and similar precedents to the full, and 
something over. It soon outdistanced the mild measure of interference 
with the management and internal economy of the undertaking to 
which it had subjected the Surrey Iron Railway Company. An exami- 
nation of so early a statute as the Act of 1826, under which the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway was authorised, will give evidence 
enough. The Legislature could not declare its assent to this undertaking 
in less than two hundred sections, with a long schedule, which consisted 
in a considerable degree of wordy restrictions on the free development 
of the railway by its owners, amongst them a limitation of the dividend 
which the Company may share. I am not arguing that the restrictions 
were or were not wholesome in themselves ; that is not the question : 
the point lies in the dynamic importance of these clauses. Various 
as they are in their immediate intention and objects, they nevertheless 
unanimously tend in one direction: namely, towards Nationalization. 

_ In the year 1838 there was a new departure of immense significance. 
Hitherto the Legislature had sought domination over the railways 
through the medium of private bill legislation only ; but now, having 
tasted the blood of the Companies in the Committee Rooms, its appetite 
was whetted for more formidable operations on the floor of the House 
itself. Concurrently with the sitting of a Select Committee to draw up 
further rules for the regulation of private bill. business—the famous 
Standing Orders—another Select Committee was appointed to report 
upon what measures it might deem expedient to adopt for securing to 
the public the benefit of the conveyance of mails by railroad. The 
result of its Report was an Act passed in 1838, “To provide for the 
conveyance of the mails by railway.” This statute enacted that the 
Postmaster-General might require the mails to be carried on any existing 
or future railway at a speed to be specified by him, and in such carriages 
as he should desire, and that the Railway Companies should observe all 
reasonable regulations which he might sce fit to make. Like the early 
private Acts this departure was a small thing regarded by itself, but like 
them, too, it‘was entering upon a path whose terminus is Nationaliza- 
tion. Indeed, in the case of the Act I am now discussing, the animus 
is still more strongly marked; for private Acts are give-and-take 
charters of incorporation, granted on the initiative of the Companies 
themselves ; but public legislation is of altogether different genre ; it 
is forced on individual Companies by the Community, and, so far from 
being prompted by the former, is often achieved in the teeth of their 
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strenuous opposition. We have no record of any such hostility having 
been displayed by the Railway Interest in the case of the Conveyance 
of Mails Act. It is unlikely that any opposition was offered; having 
regard to the comparatively innocent nature of the statute, embodying 
as it did an arrangement which was not dissimilar from what would have 
been arrived at had the terms of conveyance been settled by private 
treaty. And in the Thirties capitalists were less suspicious ; Das Capital 
was as yet unwritten, and Collectivism was not even talked about. 

But the eyes of the Railway Interest should have been opened some- 
what by the developments of the next decade. Within two years of the 
passing of the Conveyance of Mails Act another Select Committee was 
appointed by the House of Commons to inquire intothe Railway System. 
The result of its work was a recommendation that the Government should 
have power to inspect new railways and exercise a general supervision 
over the Companies (now, at any rate, the Capitalist should have got on 
his guard!). Certainly, the Committee was a little shy of its own pro- 
posals, and hastened to qualify its temerity by adding to its Report a 
paragraph to the effect that “it is now advisable to interfere with them 
(the Companies) as little as possible.” The mills of God were to grind 
slowly. The first Regulation of Kailways Act, that of 1840, was the 
offspring of the Report. Now the Board of Trade appears as a power. 
(It is to be discerned by students of the Act under the name of “The 
Lords of the Committee of Her Majesty’s Privy Council appointed for 
trade and foreign plantations.”) The Board obtains power to appoint 
inspectors, without whose permission no line of railway shall be opened 
for traffic ; also to demand of the Companies returns of traffic and 
accidents and tables of their charges ; to obtain the Board’s certificate 
for their bye-laws, to control the making of junctions, and generally 
to watch over the railways in the public interest. All this seemed good. 
in the eyes of Parliament, but was without finality ; for two years later 
another Act was launched “ for the better regulation of railways.” 

’44 might have been a year of blessed memory to the State Socialist 
had not the recommendations of the Committee then appointed proved 
abortive in the event. State purchase of railways had suddenly, and 
somewhat curiously, come into the region of “practical politics,” 
like a child born out of due time. It is small wonder that the weakling 
soon succumbed to the chilly economic atmosphere of half a century 
ago. And yet its prospects looked fairly hopeful when the Report 
of the Committee appeared. This Committee was presided over by 
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Mr. Gladstone, and, among other recommendations, it passed a series of 
resolutions with regard to new railways. They are full of interest, as 
may be gathered from the subjoined specimens :—‘“2. That if, at the 
end of a term of years to be fixed, the annual divisible profits upon the 
paid-up share capital of any such line of railway shall be equal to a 
percentage to be fixed .... it shall be in the option of the Govern- 
ment either, ‘first, to purchase the line at the rate of a number of .years’ 
purchase, to be fixed, of such divisible profits ; or, secondly, to revise 
the fares and charges on the line, in such manner as shall, in the 
judgment of the Government, be calculated to reduce the said divisible 
profits .... tothe said percentage; but with a guarantee, on the part 
of the Government . .. . to make up the divisible profits to the said 
percentage.” “6. That the number of years’ purchase at which the 
railway may be bought for the public shall be twenty-five years.” But 
it never came to anything. The impracticability of a proposal which 
would involve the transference to the State of bits of railway and new 
branches, while the trunk remained in the hands of the Companies, 
would have been sufficient alone to render the Committee’s scheme 
of State-purchase a barren one. Alternative proposals for the exten- 
sion of State. supervision proved more feasible and less risky. Hence 
7 and 8 Vict., cap. 85, which embodied the Committee’s purchase recom- 
mendations, but also (what actually affected the Companies much more) 
tecommendations of the intervention kind. Our familiar friend, the 
“ Parliamentary ” train, was born under the auspices of this enactment. 
That this was a serious interference with the autonomy of the Companies 
is pretty obvious ; and the Act contained others like it. It is, neverthe- 
less, worth making a note of the half-hearted character of the attack on 
the Companies at that time ; it contrasts so forcibly with the: modern 
attitude. Thus :—‘ The. Committee doubt (sc) whether the establish- 
ment of railways in this country does not afford a more remarkable 
instance than can be cited from any analogous subject matter, of 
immense, and certain, and almost uniform benefit to the public, com- 
bined with a very moderate standard of average remuneration to the 
projectors.” It is the voice of Mr. Gladstone; not of Mr. Channing or 
of the Fabian Society. They say things differently now. Meantime, the 
Private Bill Department was making progress, and, while Mr. Gladstone's 
Committee was arranging for the insertion of as many new clauses as 
convenient in future Railway Acts, the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway 
Bill was struggling through the House under the burden of three 
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hundred and eighty-one clases and eleven schedules! The position 
was obviously becoming incommodious, not to say absurd; so, when 
Parliament met the following Session, fresh from its recent railway 
regulating triumphs, and ready for more, it tackled the clauses nuisance 
in a decisive fashion. Companies Clauses, Lands Clauses, Railways 
Clauses Acts were put through during the ’45 Session. Parliament 
diminished the intolerable length to which Private Bills had got to run 
by consolidating and incorporating many of these clauses in the general 
legislation ; but it also accentuated the principle of State regulation.. 
Now, if ’45, with its gathering up of scattered enactments into the big 
Consolidation Acts, had witnessed the high-water mark of this kind of 
legislation, as was doubtless largely imagined it would: do, the Railway 
Companies would even then have found their freedom checked in 
many and important directions. Unlike their fellow-traders in other 
industries, their prices would not have been subject only to the 
“higgling of the market” ; nor would they have been in a position to. 
open depéts and branches when and how they chose ;. their liberty 
to trade would in any case haye been less than that of the butcher, 
the baker, and the candlestickmaker. But their position was one of 
unfettered liberty by comparison with subsequent years. The. Con- 
solidation Acts did not mark high-water limit; they were a sign, 
rather, that the tide had definitely commenced to flow. ‘Indeed, this 
very year witnessed an additional encroachment on the Companies’ 
liberties, for in it an Act was passed prohibiting the sale, lease, or 
transfer of any railway, except under the provisions of a special» Act of 
Parliament. The next year witnessed just as much devotion of Parlia- 
ment’s time to railway matters as its precursor. Committees debating 
railway matters at large sat both in the Lords and.in the Commons, and 
more legislation received the Royal Assent. But .to follow Committee 
by Committee and Act by Act the subsequent proceedings of the 
Legislature would be altogether too lengthy and too wearisome a task. 
Besides, it is not necessary; for the meaning of all is the same, the trend 
is steadily in one direction ; they are but progressive stages in the pro- 
cess of ousting shareholders from the control of their property. © 

In reviewing the history of English railways during the middle 
years of the present century, one’s notice is persistently called to a 
certain tendency and series of events which have done much to 
help forward the exercise of State control; and that is, amalgamation. 
Railway enterprise first showed itself in the formation of small Com- 
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panies, which provided communication for comparatively small districts. 
But as the progress of steam locomotion rendered practicable through 
communication between distant points, it was found that convenience in 
management and general policy could best be served by the amalgama- 
tion into large undertakings of short railways on the same line of route. 
Hence, for example, we find the Lancaster and Carlisle, the Grand 
Junction, the St. Helens, the London and Birmingham, and other 
lines merging themselves into that huge corporation, known to-day 
as the London and North Western Railway Company. But the 
Companies have to pay the price. The Roman Emperor wished that 
his subjects had but one neck. The Companies are unifying their 
individual heads for the convenience of the State sword. It is, 
obviously, so much easier for the Government to manage the railways 
when they are organised into a few undertakings! The union of the 
Companies has in some respects been a source of strength; but in 
another direction the concentration of forces has weakened their power 
of defence. If they could have presented an organised phalanx 
stronger than the State it would have been well enough; not being 
able to accomplish this, they would have found security in dispersion. 
This view must, of course, be accepted with reservations. It does not 
represent the whole truth of the matter; yet it is illustrative of one 
unintentional method of assisting the enemy for which the Companies 
are themselves responsible. 

Among the Acts passed in the Fifties affecting railways, there 
is one of sufficient prominence to deserve at least mention by name: 
I refer to the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of ’54. This statute 
marks an important step in the transformation of the Railway System 
from a private enterprise into a public service. It enunciates with 
clearness and emphasis the principle that Railway Companies shall, 
regardless of the direction which their own wishes or policy may take 
afford to traders those much debated “reasonable facilities” for the 
conduct of traffic which the traders may desire, and shall not give 
special encouragement to particular traders or trades, even though 
the granting of such special encouragement is to the advantage of the 
Companies’ business. 

It might reasonably have been expected that when the great Royal 
Commission on Railways, which sat in ’67, under the presidency of 
the then Duke of Devonshire, produced its Report, some clear principles 
as to the management of railways would at last be laid down, and that 
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the steady drift towards Collectivism, which had been in progress 
since the inception of railways, would receive an authoritative check, 
or would be authoritatively endorsed ; that, in a word, the country 
would be invited to make up its mind definitely as to the course to 
be adopted, and would be called upon to say whether railways should 
be treated as private business undertakings, or should be absorbed into 
the public service. The expectation, if entertained, was doomed to 
disappointment. The evidence taken, and presented to the public, 
was exhaustive. So also was the Report, in its vivid historical pre- 
sentation of the growth of railways and the corresponding growth of 
State intervention in their affairs. But no consistent or statesmanlike 
policy was enunciated—only a continuance on the old lines. From 
this point of view, indeed, the massive volume which the Commission 
issued may best be designated as a solemn joke. Could anything more 
ponderously facetious be imagined than the issue of such a statement 
as that subjoined in the same document, which also contains pages of 
recommendations whose only meaning. is the advocacy of that 
“moderate collectivism” of which the Dazly Chronicle is to-day the 
eloquent exponent? Thus :—“We are of opinion that it is inexpedient 
at present to subvert the policy which has hitherto been adopted, of 
leaving the construction and management of railways to the free 
enterprise of the people, under such conditions as Parliament, may 
think fit to impose for the general welfare of the public”: a sententious 
proclamation of liberty, and a proviso which might, in practical inter- 
pretation, shatter the proclamation into meaningless nonsense! And 
such was the interpretation. Contemptuous of consistency the Commis- 
sion straightway itself proposed fresh “ conditions.” From among them 
(they are many in number) I will select two for mention as examples :— 
(1) That “when a Railway Company comes forward for additional powers, 
Parliament should take that opportunity of revising the maximum rates 
of conveyance”; and (2) that “a permanent amalgamation of the under- 
takings of Railway Companies should not take place without affording 
to Parliament the opportunity which it now possesses of determining 
the conditions under which such amalgamation should be permitted ” 
—a proposal calculated to discourage amalgamation, and promote 
“ competitive traffic” agreements : a feeble inconsistency. Sir Rowland 
Hill and Mr. Monsell, who sat on this Commission, presented minority 
Reports, in which more definite schemes of future policy were laid down, 
the former gentleman strongly advocating State-purchase. 
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The practical result of the Duke of Devonshire’s Commission was a 
fresh outpouring of the legislative spirit, and from ’67 to ’75 public 
Acts dealing with railways jostled each other on the Statute Book. 
The legislation of this period is true to the earlier traditions. Bit by 
bit the powers and liberties of directors and managers are diminished, 
and those of the Board of Trade or Government, in one form or an- 
other, proportionately aggrandised. By the middle of the Seventies the 
movement appears to have momentarily exhausted itself. There was 
a slight recrudescence in ’78, when the Continuous Brakes Act was 
passed ; but, except indirectly (as in the passage of the Explosives 
Substances or the Employers’ Liability Acts), little was done until ’83, 
when the Cheap Trains Act was passed. This Act provides, amongst 
other things, that should the Board of Trade or the Railway Com- 
mission be of opinion. that proper and sufficient cheap accommo- 
dation is not, or workmen’s trains are not, provided on a particular 
railway it may order the Company to make such provision as it may 
desire. The Act fittingly strikes the keynote of the modern move- 
ment. Not simply the public at. large, but the working-class section 
thereof in particular, is now increasingly becoming the care of the 
Legislature, and the railways are feeling the effect of this trend of 
political opinion. The traders, however, are having an innings also: 
as witness the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of ’88, and the sub- 
sequent monumental enquiries by Parliament and the Board of Trade, 
and the Rates and Charges Acts which were their outcome. _ 

The new Court of the Railway and Canal Commission constituted 
by the Traffic Act of ’88 is a most important factor in the process of 
Nationalization. This tribunal, with its Judge-President and its wide- 
reaching plenary powers, has become a constantly darkening shadow 
between the Railway Companies and the sunlight of free competition 
and management. To give an instance of these powers: If a County 
Council thinks the passenger service on a certain line in‘ its area is not 
as efficient as it might be, it can apply to the Railway Commissioners 
for an order enjoining the Railway Company to run more trains, or do 
whatever else in the way of improvement may suggest itself to the Court. 
Less than two years ago the Commissioners, on the application of a local 
board, ordered the London and North Western to reconstruct a disused 
passenger station, which for lack of traffic had been abandoned as 
useless. Again: traders desiring through rates for their merchandise 
are frequently before the Court asking it to make an order for a through 
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rate of a cértain amount. When such orders are made, the Railway 
Companies concerned are absolutely deprived of the last shred of their 
commercial freedom. They lose even the permission to charge what, 
within the general Parliamentary maximum, they think the traffic will 
bear: they are tied down to a specified number of pence per ton per 
mile for the traffic of a particular trader over a particular route. 
Similarly, under the Railway and Canal Traffic Act of last year the 
powers of the Commissioners were so extended as to authorise them to 
determine whether increases made by the Railway Companies in any of 
their rates over the charges in the ’92 rate-books are reasonable, and, 
if they think not, to reduce them compulsorily, notwithstanding that 
such charges are within the maximum limits allowed by the Acts of 
Parliament. As might be expected, the business of this Court is on the 
increase. In ’92 the Commissioners presented to Her Majesty with 
their Annual Report an appendix containing a list of seventeen cases 
heard or pending before them. The ’93 Report cited twenty-one cases, 
while that for ’94 contains thirty-three. A noteworthy fact about this 
list of cases is that: only a small proportion of them are internecine 
disputes between the carrying Companies ; more than three-fourths of 
the applications are from traders against the Companies, or—more 
significant still—from public bodies desiring a hand in local railway 
management. Thére seems, indeed, a pebépect of Perdchituntian as 
well as Nationalization. | 
‘Another item in the growth of public control over the railways 3 is the 
habit, which is gaining ground in the House of Commons, of endeavour- 
ing to stay the progress of a Railway Company’s Private Bill pending the 
remedying: by the Campany of some public grievance alleged against 
them. An instance of this new developmerit in politics has been 
afforded by Parliament during the present Session. The London and 
North Western had’ this year, as usual, what is known as an “omnibus” 
Bill. It dealt witha variety of detail_—small widenings and improve- 
ments and land purchases, &c.,—nothing of public importance. A Bill 
of this character is frequently opposed by parties interested in some of 
its provisions before the Select Committee to whom it is referred, who 
amend it in any manner they may deem expédient ; but the proceed- 
ings downstairs, in the House itself, have been universally treated as 
purely formal, and discussion or division on Private Bills has been 
almost invariably absent.’ In the present instance this procedure was 
entirely departed from. The London and North Western Company had 
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made certain regulations with respect to non-English speaking workmen 
in its employ which involved the removal from their posts of certain 
Welsh platelayers. This action aroused the wrath of Welsh Wales. 
County Councils, School Boards, Boards of Guardians, and all sorts 
of local public bodies (whose concern, by the way, is not primarily the 
running of a railway) took the matter in hand, and passed denunciatory 
resolutions. Thence, in the person of Mr. Lloyd-George, M.P., the affair 
reached the House of Commons ; he proposed to reject the third reading 
of the London and North Western Bill as a punishment for the 
Company’s treatment of its servants and its neglect to profit by the 
admonishings of the County Councils and Boards of Guardians; and 
two debates and three divisions were needed to get the Bill through 
this heretofore formal stage. What made the attack all the more 
remarkable was that it was not aimed at anything contained in the 
Bill; the Bill was merely used as a lever wherewith to enforce the 
principle of public management. To complete this instructive story, 
it should be mentioned that on the day following the third reading 
Mr. Lloyd-George placed a motion on the paper dealing once again 
with the same subject. This motion, in its original form, was a denuncia- 
tion of the Company, but by the evening it was modified into a demand 
for the appointment of a Select Committee to inquire into the domestic 
habits of the Company, and it was moved in going into Committee of 
Supply. This is drawing Nationalization into Parliament by the hair, 
for the liveliest Celtic imagination must fail to trace any connexion 
between Committee of Supply and a Railway Company’s rules of 
employment. The motion was eventually negatived, but that was 
owing to a big whip by the Railway Interest, aided by whips sent 
out by the Conservative and Liberal Unionist parties, and to the 
support of the Government during the debate. The “Welsh work- 
men” incident is pregnant enough with suggestion of the coming 
change to set the most Opportunist politicians thinking. 

In bringing this history up to date a reference should be added to 
light railways. The Government has this year introduced a Bill to 
facilitate their construction, though it is a Bill which one may safely 
prophesy will make but little progress during the current Session. The 
perusal of the measure on its publication brought keen disappointment 
to many of the light railway enthusiasts—all indeed who hold Collec- 
tivist theories on the question ; and of these the name is Legion. Men 
of every shade of political opinion, and men who scout Socialism in 
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general, and even its application to the big railways, become infected 
with the idea as soon as they approach the subject of light railways. 
This tendency was revealed at the Light Railway Conference held under 
the auspices of the Board of Trade last December ; and the discussion 
which then took place showed it to exist to a remarkable, one might 
say a startling, degree. The causes are obvious. There is the precedent 
of Mr. Balfour’s light railways in Ireland, built with State money for the 
relief of local poverty, and the second reading stage of the Government 
Bill has already been taken advantage of for the moving of a resolution 
in favour of importing the Irish precedent into England; but, still more 
influential as a guide of public opinion, there is the example from 
Holland and Denmark, and Italy and elsewhere in Europe, where 
light railways already exist as a widely-established institution, and 
where also they exist solely because the State has found the money 
to build them. The English Government does not yet propose to 
follow the Continental example; but there is a possibility, if not a 
probability, that sooner or later it will give way to the combined pres- 
sure of the Agricultural Interest and the Socialistic Politician. And 
so another, and a most damaging, blow will be dealt to the capitalist 
organisation of inland transport. | 
Thus, from one point or another, the attack on the autonomy of the 
Railway Companies is likely to go on,and probably during the next few 
ycars to increase in virulence. The history of the relations between 
the State and the Railways is the history of a policy of drift; but 
the drift has been steadily in one direction, and as though a relent- 
less Fate were guiding it. A rcaction may come which would check 
the further progress of Railway Collectivism—even possibly set back 
the clock a bit, though this would be a wild hope for shareholders to 
indulge in. Yet unless the stream is dammed (and it is difficult to see 
how such a feat is to be accomplished)—if it continues to flow in the 
same direction which it has taken throughout this century—complete 
Nationalization is the certain end. It is not a sufficiently strong or 
accurate statement of the position to say that legislation and State 
intervention will, if continued, lead up to a crisis which will force on 
Nationalization ; for Nationalization has already begun, and is to-day 


in part a completed fact. 
ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 


AN IMMORTAL STORY 


HE prosperity of the story lay in the ear that heard it. Count 
Luigi da Porto of Vicenza, when campaigning in Friuli, while 
in the service of the Venetian Republic from 1510 to 1511, had 

the good fortune to hear, for the first time, the story of Romeo and 
Fultet, told him, he said, by an Archer of Verona, as they were 
riding together from Gradisca to Udine. This Da Porto wrote out in 
the form it has come to us: he wrote it before Bandello’s tale was 
written, that tale from which it has been said Shakespeare derived 
indirectly the theme of the play. The better founded opinion is that 
Shakespeare got it from the poem of Arthur Brooke, published in 1562, _ 
if not from the prose of Painter, who translated (1569) the Hzstozres 
Tragiques of Pietro Boistau, the first French translator of Da Porto’s 
Italian. 

The story had a life of its own before it was touched by the magic 
of Shakespeare. Through the form and the phrase of yesterday, the 
tenderness, the sincerity, the pathos, and the passion of it appear ; 


from the beginning to the end its convincing expression and tragic 


issues are potent now as then. Although Da Porto gave it to 
Italian literature first, and his remains the more living and touching 


narrative, Bandello’s version drew to itself some of the glory due alone 


to Da Porto, the charm of whose work, apart from the greater interest 
and lustre it derives from the richer expression of Shakespeare, leads 


one to ask to know something of its author, and the circumstances that 


made him first acquainted with it. 

Honest tales come from honest lives; and it is suggestive of the 
fruitfulness of their lovelier interests to know that the purest. Italian 
love-tale comes from the pen of a poet, a scholar, a soldier, who was 
free from all taint of the monk’s delight in scandal, and equally free 
from dourgeots delight in coarseness. Few stories written at the time 
but showed the taste for one if not both. Bandello, not less than 
Boccaccio, purveyed to the demand for licentious anecdotage. In Da 
Porto we have a purer note, a more elevated taste: he led a more heroic 
life than the Tuscan citizen or the Lombard Bishop. It is said that he 
left various writings that have been lost ; but his verse, a batch of letters, 
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and his immortal tale were kept, and published at different times. First 
in the order of publication was the short story which now seems like 
a far off spring ; we know what it gave to the genius of Shakespeare, 
The young Vicentine soldier and lover was himself worthy to be named 
with Shakespeare’s ideal of a gentleman. He was winning, ardent, 
delicate, of high passion and choice sentiment, of the finest and 
strongest fibre, and he was dear to the most cultivated man of his 
century. His education in manners, in arms, and in letters began at 
an early age, at the court of Urbino, where he saw the most illustrious 
men and the most beautiful women. Cardinal Bembo, both in prose 
and verse, lamented his death, paying tribute to his worth. The cold 
“stylist ” of the Renaissance, humanised by love, has a touch of tender- 
ness, not only in his letters, but in his sonnets, when he speaks of Da 
Porto, the lost friend of his youth, and of his own lost mistress, the 
lovely Morosini. That friend was so dear to him that shortly after his 
death he wrote to Count Lando, saying: “When Da Forto died this 
spring he took away with him the best part of myself, and I know not 
how to repair the loss.” 

Of Da Porto there is more than contemporary testimony to approve 
his life and writings, brief as they were. The latest historian of Italian 
literature, reviewing the imposing array of sixteenth century artists in style, 
is sensitive to the living current still to be traced through the monotony 
and the verbiage of their studied and glacial achievement. He praises 
Da Porto’s letters not less for their truth than for their picturesque- 
ness. They lead one to the beginning of a great struggle, at a 
critical time of the vacillating fortunes of the Venetian State; they 
show us the condition of men’s minds after the loss of a great battle— 
the battle of Ghiradada May the 14th, 1509, when all that was left 
of the routed army of the Republic retreated from the Adda to Meistre. 
Venetian mainland cities shut their gates against the fugitives and 
hurried to surrender to the enemy. The consternation at Venice was 
extreme ; the Senate so panic stricken, it deliberated to cede, without 
another effort for defence, all the chief cities. Venetians embraced 
each other and wept. together, bewildered and overwhelmed by the 
sudden calamity of invasion and defeat, which reduced them to but 
one town—Trevisto—on ferra firma. How admirably and with what 
revived energy for defence and battle the Signori of Venice recovered 
themselves, is matter of history. But to look into the calamitous and 
Stirring life of the Venetian State, to see it from the moment of its 
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greatest prosperity to the hour of its greatest peril, Da Porto’s batch 
of letters will serve better than Cardinal Bembo’s twelve stately Books 
of History ; they kindle interest and hold attention ; the pulse of life is 
in them. They take one over the Venetian land, as it were, in person. 
There is in them still something of the burning sense of actuality, even 
though the facts are now cold and remote, and all that of. which they 
speak is long since gone. But apart from their historical interest, which 
touches the alien mind less forcibly than their personal interest, they 
are delightful, because they reveal the temper ang@character of a young 
man at a stirring and disordered time, and give us a companion like 
Sidney, ‘in every way attractive and admirable. One is gratified to 
know that it is to such a man that the world is indebted for the story of 
the immortal lovers of Verona. 

Da Porto’s story of Romeo and Fuliet was published first in Venice 
by Bendoni, without any date, in semi-Gothic letters in 8vo, 64 pages. 
This edition is extremely rare, but two copies are known to be in Italy. 
Another edition, also by Bendoni, appeared in 1535. It was reprinted 
in 1539 by Marcolini, with the Rzme e Prose of Da Porto, dedicated to 
Cardinal Bembo. Since this edition of the tale, many others have been 
givenin Italy. Notuntil 1832 were Da Porto’s Lettre Storiche published. 
According to a reference in a letter of Cardinal Bembo’s to Da Porto’s 
story, he must have written it in the year 1524, that is to say, thirteen 
years after he heard it first told him in the pleasant land of Friuli. 

Whether Da Porto’s /utroduction is an artful invention, or a 
simple relation of fact, it leads one very delightfully to the poignant 
and convincing narrative of the story itself. There is a most engaging 
impression of reality about it. The delicate and impassioned tale takes 
shape, viva voce, as told by an Archer of Verona, who is described in 
afew words. Divining the sad thoughts of his young Captain, he tries 
to console him with the story of a woe greater than his own. And the 
story told then and there comes back to Da Porto years later, and in his 
own words we learn its origin. Speaking of his youthful campaigns, he 
said :— 


It was my custom when I rode to take with me my Archer Pelegrino, a man about 
fifty, well up in his business and a pleasant fellow. Like almost everybody of 
Verona, where he was born, he was a great talker. Besides being a brave and ex- 
perienced soldier, he was gay, and always in love, which, perhaps, was not altogether 
befitting to his years, but it doubled his worth. He liked to tell stories, which he told 
in the most entertaining way : so admirably, in such perfect sequence, with so much 
charm, that I may say I never heard anyone who beat him. One day starting from 
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Gradisca, where I was stationed, led, perhaps, by love myself, towards Udine, I rode 
apart, sad and silent, seeing the road deserted and the entire countryside, once so 
flourishing, now deserted and devastated by the horrors of war. Pelegrino divining 
my thoughts as I rode, drew near me saying : “ Do you, O my master, really wish to 
indulge your melancholy because your sweetheart is cruel? Let me tell you that 
many in the service besides yourself have been fast bound by the chains of love, and 
that most lovers come to a sad end, and that it is dangerous to follow where love 
leads the way. In proof of which, when it pleases you to listen, I will tell you what 
occurred in my own city ; and the story of the pitiable and unhappy death of two 
noble lovers will make our road seem less long and less lonely.” Having signified I 
would willingly hear him, he began his tale. 


Bandello, who also gives an account of how and where he first heard the 
story, is less happy than Da Porto, whom he does not mention. He says 
that the tale came to him at the Bagni di Caldero, while he was staying 
with his “illustrious Signor, Signor Cesar Fregoso, at Matteo Boldiero’s 
house.” He was, he says, at the Baths to be cured of rheumatism, 
hardly able to rise up or sit down without pain. One day at table with 
pleasant company, the conversation turned upon love, and a certain 
Captain Pelegrino related the piteous story of Romeo and $ulzet, which 
was so affecting that almost everybody wept. 

Here we have Bandello attributing the tale to Da Porto’s man, 
Pelegrino, the Archer of Verona. He is no longer a simple Archer who 
calls Captain Da Porto “Master”; he is himself called Captain, and 
represented as one of a party of “courteous gentlemen, persons of choice 
and honourable life.” The question arises: Is Bandello making use of 
Da Porto’s invention, shaping it to his own purpose? or did he really 
meet, later, the very man, Pelegrino, whom Da Porto credits with his 
“piteous and affecting story”? Is he but copying Da Porto’s /ntroduc- 
tion to the tale? It is a well founded fact that Bandello wrote his 
story in 1531, some seven years after Da Porto. I am inclined to 
believe in the reality of Pelegrino, the Archer of Verona, as a man. 
Precisely how much of the story is due to him, and how much to Da 
Porto, is now scarce to be determined by what we have in hand 
concerning them. Pelegrino may have become a Captain; he may 
have told the story himself to the pleasant company at the Baths of 
Caldero, near Verona. In this case we must accept Da Porto’s tale and 
Bandello’s as of common origin. But it is strange that Da Porto never 
mentions Captain Pelegrino. Residing as he did during his last years at 
his ancestral villa between Vicenza and Verona, he would hardly have 
remained ignorant of the promotion of his old servant and companion in 
arms, his former Archer. And yet if we accept Bandello’s statement 
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that the tale was told him by Capéain Pelegrino, he no longer appears 
as a delightful creation of fiction due to Da Porto, but as a delightful 
reality of past life, and we must not fail to do honour to him tor what he 
gave to Da Porto, and later to Bandello. 

It has been claimed that the story is of Persian origin, but nothing 
of the form and character given to it by Da Porto shows a trace of that 
origin. As to its being a legend of Verona, there is no word or fact in 
the chronicles of the city—prior to Da Porto’s writing—referring to 
such a legend. The presumption is that he wro/e it first, and he wrote 
it, as he says, for his noble cousin, the Lady Savorgnana. Something. 
having a distant resemblance to it, though of the slightest merit, has been 
found in the earlier tale of Masaccio of Salerno—the story of Mariotto 
and Gianuzza—“ who, in his turn, imitated a romance of the Greek 
decadence.” ‘ 

If Da Porto’s tale comes from Verona and its old thirteenth century 
life, born of the blood and tears of the Monteguts and Capulets, why is 
there no record of it? Dante, who mentions these families, is silent 
about Romeo and Fultet. I venture to think that he would not have 
passed by in silence a story of such pathetic interest. No one but 
romantic and credulous tourists now believe in the so-called tomb of 
Juliet at Verona. But the story none the less has its element of reality, 
and may be understood as an outcome of Italian life and passion ; 
expressive of it; touched and immortalised by the Vicentine Captain. 
There is no reason to believe that the historian of Verona, Girolamo 
Dalle Corte, read the story—which he incorporated in his work—in an 
old chronicle ; rather, according to the evidence afforded by his 
narrative, he took it from Bandello. 

There is a passage in Da Porto’s story, the purport of which is given 
in Bandello, but with less directness and naturalness of expression, and 
which, though different from the poetic grace of words that Shake- 
speare puts into the mouth of Romeo when he first speaks to Juliet, is, 
perhaps, not less charming. To show the difference of the invention, 
while the words of the original Italian and of Shakespeare breathe the 
‘same sentiment, let me give a passage from Da Porto :— 


It was already past midnight and near the end of the festivities that the Torch 
- Dante—or Hat Dance—with which it was customary to finish the ball, commenced. 
Each one, standing in a ring, chose her partner. During the dance the young man 
chosen by a lady found himself next to the enamoured young girl. Standing by her 
was a young nobleman, Marcuccio Guertio by name, whose hands in July, as in 
January, were always cold ; for which reason, when Romeo Montecchi—so the young 
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man was called—came to the other side of the young girl, and taking her hand in his 
own, as it was the custom, she —pleased, and perhaps wishing to hear him speak—at 
once said : “ Blessed be your coming, Messer Romeo.” To whom the young map, 
already struck by her glance, surprised, said: “ How, my lady, is my coming blessed ?” 
And she answered : “ Yes, blessed is your coming next to me; for you, at least, will 
keep my left hand warm while Marcuccio ices my right hand.” 

“If with my hand I warm your own, you with your beautiful eyes have fired my 
heart.” The young girl briefly smiled, but fearing to be seen or heard talking with 
him, said : “ By my faith, Romeo, I swear to you that there is not one woman here 
whose eyes are as beautiful as your own.” Burning for her, the young man replied : 
“ Whoever I am, as long as it does not displease you, I shall be the faithful servant 
of your beauty.” 


Is not the expression of this—the new and sudden ardour of love— 
like a blossom of spring, fresh from a delicious moment of life? In 
Shakespeare the more elaborate rhetoric of Romeo's first speech to 
Julict is most heavenly and gracious, but I venture to think that 
Da Porto’s prose is little less enchanting. The richer genius of the 
world-poet does indeed, as we all know, find a more artful and affluent 
expression, and it outdoes the Italian tale with its opulent grace and: 
beauty of language ; yet Da Porto’s burns with the high heart of youthful 
passion, and it has a virginal charm and simple eloquence all its own. 

There is another passage in it which (I like to think) is a souvenir of 
his own adventurous moonlit nights in Friuli. And who that has seen 
and felt a moonlight there, its soft suffusing and all-effulgent flood, 
bathing the world, and making one feel as if in some celestial sphere, 
can ever forget it? Da Porto was himself, then, a Romeo, that is to say 
a pilgrim ; and he, too, if not like Romeo climbing the balcony of his 
lady, many a time waited and watched in the enrapturing moonlight, 
longing to see his “dear enemy,” but kept himself hidden, mindful of 
the injunctions of his fair Friulian, who, like Juliet, feared for her lover’s 
life if he fell into the hands of her people. At that very time he was. 
Captain of Cavalry for the Republic. He was then probably: 
acquainted with the very descendants of the Veronese family, the- 
Monticoli or Montecchi, then settled in Udine. A soldier in Friuli,. 
he was himself one of the Capelletti, as the Venetian Lancers were: 
called—“ lightly-armed soldiers—they in fact wore hats (cappe//i), not 
helmets, as may be seen in an old print of the time; and they are 
called Capelletti by Galli, in his translation of Giovio’s Life of 
Alphonzo of Este.” 

We must look beyond the tragic and immortal tale to learn more of 
Da Porto. We have his sonnets. Most Italian sonnet-work after 
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Petrarch is spoken of slightingly, if not dismissed at once as verse 
without a breath of passion. Da Porto’s is not to be classed with that. 
There is the pulse-beat of blood in it ; it is not like pressed leaves that 
have the form but not the sap or the colour of life. Granted that the 
Venetian versifiers are thin and incontinent, without a breath of 
passion; that for one true lyric cry there is the inanity of a whole 
body of ineffective verse produced by the patricians of Venice with 
Cardinal Bembo leading the way; admitting that Da Porto’s verse, 
written with unfailing Italian grace and facility, is yet open to the 
charge of imitation; imitation there is; at the time there was no escape 
from the Petrarchan model, for it came like perfection, it appeared like 
beauty. In his own adopted style and turn of phrase Da Porto, 
however, does express something of his personal life, and we find 
much to appreciate in his Rime. Not a few of them show the fine 
extravagance of the lover and the poet. They are the expression of 
ardent and elevated sentiments, and are not to be classed with the 
stale poetry of the Venctian versifier. They show that his life had its 
own drama of love, and to that we owe his very sympathetic expression 
of its extreme joys and bitter sorrows. He even reaches at times a 
Shakespearean grace and beauty, and I will say sweetness; mani- 
festly, when he describes his lady with her lute feigning to look every- 
where but resting her glance on him alone. There is sincerity in his 
word ; there is fire in his passion: without both how could he have felt 
.and expressed the love of Romeo and Juliet? And a living sense of 
beauty determines his expression. Da Porto, like Raphael, like 
Giorgione, like Spenser, like Shelley, like Keats, was a lover. Emerson 
-says all the world loves a lover. When in a lover you find a constant 
sense of beauty and the art to express it, you have the poet and the 
artist. Da Porto was a poet. 

He was born in the year 1485, the 1oth of August, in one of the 
pleasantest of Italian cities—that city of noble palaces, Vicenza; a 
patrician city ; then medizval for the most part, but enriched with the 
purest early Renaissance. It was like Verona, princely in aspect—and 
something of the Venetian Gothic of its palace fronts, and its light and 
rich balconies, last to our day. From Vicenza, at the age of twenty-two, 
he hastened, at the news of the League of Cambray, to offer his services 
to the Republic after he had led an attempt in Vicenza to drive out the 
soldiers of Maximillian. The Senate in Venice valued his services so 
highly that he was made Captain of Lancers and stationed at Lonigo, 
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where he spent two months. Ordered away from Lonigo he was charged to 
take part in the defence of Friuli. Battles, raids, skirmishes, the sacking 
of towns ; all the horrors of a war of spoliation in the Sixteenth Century 
were witnessed by him. He seems to have had a purer ideal of the 
soldier than was common to his day. He kept in check the baser part 
of the soldier’s life. He sincerely censured the vices of the barracks, 
and he valued the military career only as it afforded exercise to his 
noblest powers, and because in it he could serve his country. He had 
the military spirit and he regarded it as the right ambition of his early 
manhood. But struck down by the sword of a German soldier in a 
skirmish before Gradisca, disabled for the rest of his days, his whole life 
was suddenly diverted from, and arrested in, the path of military glory. 
Cut from chin to throat he fell from his horse while the enemy were in 
full flight. He lay unconscious ; his own horse returning, riderless, his 
men sought for him, found him, rescued him, carried him to the nearest 
church, where his ugly wound was dressed. He never regained either 
health or strength, At the age of twenty-six, struck from the life of 
action in which he had already given brilliant promise of making a 
great name, he was not entirely unfortunate. His scholarly tastes, his 
mental gifts, furnished him richly for the remaining years of his life. 
He had lived not in the past, but completely in the present. During 
his campaigns in Friuli he found “a most dear lady and affable enemy ” 
who was solicitous for his safety. We get a glimpse of his situation. 
One night hearing the alarm bell sounding and thinking the /imperia/z, 
as the Germans were called, about to make a sally from the Castle of 
Cormons, the young Captain hastened with his Lancers to encounter 
them. In the hurry of the march and with the danger of an ambush 
before him he remembers, he tells us, “ the wise and loving admonitions,” 
“the dear supplications ” of his lady, who implored him to be careful of 
himself. Is this lady of Friuli the lady he addresses in his sonnets, 
whose absence he mourns over, whose death he laments? Is she the 
lady of “the beautiful amber hair ” ? 

Da Porto, incurable and suffering from the effects of his wound, 
came back to Vicenza and finally retired to his handsome villa at 
Montorso, where he found unmolested peace in the spacious and 
enchanting solitude of his native hills. In one of his sonnets written to 
a brother-officer in active service in Friuli, he says: “It is fate that 
while you still serve in that beautiful land where Fortune’s stroke was 
so crucl to me, I, at my own delightful Montorso, amongst rough 
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woodmen now live. Here I keep my heart as well as I can close to 
virtue’s ways, and expel all baseness from my breast.” 

His letters depict great personages in great extremities, and some 
strange and picturesque figures that appear in a time of general upheaval 
and dismay. Cardinal Bembo’s description of the Herald of the King of 
France bearing his august master’s declaration of war to Venice, suffers 
from comparison with Da Porto’s more vivacious and graphic account of 
the same incident: it is a curious display of bygone theatrical audacity. 
But the letters tell of something more than the sacking of cities 
and the flight of panic-stricken people. They give an impression of 
Friuli: Da Porto’s description of it, though all too brief, is charming, and 
quite a modern bit of writing: an observer to-day could hardly tell of 
what he sces with more freshness and justness. Delightful as the land 
of Friuli seems to him, he contrasts it with the greater opulence 
and splendour of his own Marca Trevigiana. Both lands now, in most 
respects, are what they were in Da Porto’s time. It is true the 
Castles he speaks of as places sufficient for defence, and once of fierce 
battle, are, for the greater part, ruins: but the rivers, the streams, the 
mountains, the hills, the plains, are radiant under the Italian sun, and 
all the vast landscape is rich with life and art. Out of this land the 
young Da Porto comes equal to the extreme experience of his life ; 
in every way admirable, well born, well bred, fitted by his tastes and 
life to become the writer of a story dear to the world. It is well to he 
reminded of what we owe to him. He was endowed with a critical 
sense; he carried himself like a knight eager for glory, and he was 
devoted to all that gives value to life. It is a pleasure to make him 
known to the world of to-day. If you would sce him with the mind’s 
eye, you should see him armed, perhaps, like the young knight in 
Giorgione’s picture at Castelfranco—or like the study for that knight 
at the National Gallery. He is one more person of delightful interest 
in that crowded Italian world of the Sixteenth Century—that world of 
great Princes, great Captains, great Poets, and great Artists; types of 
splendid power and culture: men who lived in the full play of all the 
forces and faculties of their being: who used life, not to suppress or 
curtail its expression, but to evoke and exhibit and employ thcir 
entire nature; yet who none the less, sometimes, were moulded and 
led by chastening ideals, as Da Porto was: Da Porto who was worthy in 
every way to create the fated lovers whom Shakespeare did but set in 
a richer poetry and give to a larger world. 


I UGENE BENSON. 


AFTERMATH 


HE years of life are of infinitely less importance than its minutes. 
Sudden phenomena count for more in the history of the soul 
than calm evolution, and cataclysms for more than transient 

apotheoses. One radiant moment of joy may transfigure, but its glory 
only too often fades into the light of common day, whereas one lightning- 
flash of pain may blast irremediably. Happy is the soul, perhaps, that 
has no history. The Calabrese have been said to count their time not 
by years but by earthquakes. They are probably unique. The rest of 
mankind, in its extrospective fashion, reckons by years, setting great 
store by them as symbolic elements. Thus, Cornelius Pounceby, on 
the evening before his silver wedding day, as he sat in tender mood 
with his wife. 

“Five and twenty years to-morrow, Anne, five and twenty years!” 

“Yes, it is a quarter of a century,” replied Mrs. Pounceby, looking 
into the fire, her cheek supported on a delicately veined hand. 

“ And you look very little older than the day when I married you,” 
said Cornelius, heartily. ‘ We have both worn well, very well—thank 
God !” 

She smiled at the remark without moving her eyes, and murmured 
in acquiescence : “ Yes, time has dealt gently with us. We have much 
to be thankful for.” : 

“Ay, we have, indeed,” said her husband, in a tone of deep 
sincerity. “I have to be thankful for the best wife that ever man 
was blessed with—and the sweetest looking.” 

“ Ah, that is all past, Cornelius,” said Mrs. Pounceby, with a sigh. 
“But if I please you still——” “My dear——” said Mr. Pounceby, 
and stretching out his hand from the arm-chair and taking his wife’s, 
he patted the back gently. 

They were a typical pair of middle-class Britons in affluent circum- 
stances: she, pale, delicately featured, with brown hair and pale-blue 
eyes that seemed to look at the world with patient wistfulness, and a 
high, intelligent forehead faintly lined with fine horizontal strokes ; 
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he, florid, robust, well-looking, despite the great bald patch in the midst 
of his grizzling hair and the pursiness below his eyes and around his 
loose, clean-shaven upper lip. In the days past she had been a beauty 
of the fragile-lymphatic type, and Pounceby, with his bushy blonde 
whiskers and peg-top trousers, had been considered a very handsome 
fellow. Now, the one had faded and thinned a little, and the other 
had grown portly, thereby gaining a presence of some dignity of 
which, in his respectable way, he was rather proud. They both bore 
the marks of an easy life passed in uniform comfort among the good 
material things of this wovld. 

Pounceby patted his wife’s thin hand with his soft, plump one, and 
looked at her affectionately. ‘Bless you, Anne, for all you have been 
to me,” he said. “If I seldom tell you, it is not because my soul is 
wrapped up in scrip and debentures and bonds—though my mind may 
be sometimes—I am a busy man, you know, dear, and I can’t help it. 
But we know each other by this time, eh?” 

“know that you are still fond of me,” said Mrs. Pounceby. “ You 
cannot be always telling it to me—we are no longer young—and I take 
it as a matter of course. You have been good and kind to me—I some- 
times think that i , 

“Tush ! dear,” he said, gently. “It has been the will of God. We 
have been happy without them, haven’t we? I haven’t wanted more 
than the wifely love you have given me all these long years. And yet 
they have flown quickly. It only seems the other day I was sitting by 
you on the sofa in Mount Street—and held your hand as I am holding 
it now—and said something bashfully to you—by George, what a stew 
I was in! Do you remember? And you looked down on the carpet— 
I can recollect the pattern now, great pink roses on a grey ground—and 
you blushed like one of them, and said ‘ Yes,’” 

“T blushed very easily in those days,” said Mrs. Pounceby. 

“ And you blush now!” said Cornelius, bending forward and kissing 
her cheek. “Like any young girl. Ours was a love match—it was 
made in heaven, and it has made earth a heaven ever sincc. ” 

“©, Cornelius !” 

“Yes. It’s true, and you are an angel, if ever there was one. When- 
ever I hear men running down women and marriage and all the rest of 
it I just say, ‘You fellows don’t know what you are talking about, or 
else you have got hold of the wrong women. I have been married over 
twenty years, and it’s the only thing for a man. Of course,’ I say, 
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‘there is give and take—that has to be learnt early. You give way on 
all the little points and she gives way on all the big ones. It isn’t 
every woman that will do that, but my wife’s an angel.’ I don’t mind 
telling anybody that you’re an angel, Anne.” 

“Well, I never contradict you, Cornelius,” she said, placidly, smiling 
a little. The average woman always finds a grain of amusement in the 
average man’s matrimonial theories. 

“You are a model wife—always have been,” he said, “and have 
stuck to me through thick and thin, when another woman would have 
had done with me altogether. You have been better than I, for you 
have loved me all through, whereas I—well-——for a time——” 

“Why should you refer to that?” asked Mrs. Pounceby. “It is so 
long ago. I had almost forgotten it—that painful episode.” 

‘** Because I have never forgotten it, Anne. It taught me a lesson— 
not only to keep myself from cntanglements, but to know what a 
loving wife I had. God forgive me! What you must have suffered 
those six months, when I was mad and neglected you, and for such a 
woman! You behaved nobly, dear—nobly. God bless you, my wife.” 

His voice was a little husky, and he wrung her hand in rough 
tenderness and gratitude. The memory of her forgiveness affected him 
strongly, especially now, as he looked back along the years of wifely 
devotion. When the crash had come and his eyes had opened, he had 
gone and knelt at her feet in shame, and she had forgiven him, taken 
him back to her heart. It was the fact that her heart had never been 
closed to him, even during that strange period—the one wild folly of 
his well-ordered, respectable life—that had ever seemed wonderful to 
him; a revelation of the strong endurance of woman’s love. 

He remained awake a long time that night, his imagination stirred 
by the thoughts of the morrow’s significance. It all the more engrossed 
him, because of late years he had taken his domestic happiness for 
granted, had reckoned it as an inalienable possession, together with air 
and light, warm raiment and choice foods. He had said “my wife” 
with the same profound conviction of absolute ownership as when he 
had said “my business.” He could draw upon his wife’s love with the 
same indubitative security that he could draw on his banking account. 
Whenever he presented a larger draft than usual, he could do so 
without thought or scruple. As is the case with many florid men of 
full habit of body, his usual urbanity was varied with occasional fits of 
petulance, irritability, which the consciousness of his balance in Anne's 
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heart rather encouraged than checked : they were but little spendthrift 
extravagances which he had the right to allow himself. And she was 
so gentle,.so submissive, so patient under all his fretfulness, giving, 
as it seemed, love from an infinite supply. So, during most of his 
married life, he had sentimentalised very little over the relations 
between his help-meet and himself. The average, well-fed, business- 
minded Briton very seldom does. Many things appeal much morc 
strongly than wedded love to his work-a-day imagination—the price of 
coals or the British Constitution. He reads the poem of life like prose, 
solemnly content therewith, and only on rare occasions does a special 
cadence of rhythm or a startling assonance of rhyme break upon his 
consciousness in momentary revelation. 

To Cornelius Pounceby the silver wedding-bell was some such 
metrical effect. The page had suddenly been re-set, with capital letters 
at the beginnings of the lines, and indentations, and spacings between 
the stanzas, and he read it in serenity of soul. He had thanked God 
more or less sincerely, for many things in the course of his life, but it 
had never occurred to him to thank Him specially for the wife that had 
been given him. Now, as he lay awake, he closed his eyes and put his 
~ hands before his face and offered up a silent thanksgiving. 

In the morning he went into his wife’s room, kissed her, and drew 
her to him. She freed herself gently, and looking at him with mild 
eyes, asked him whether it made him happy that they had been so long 
together. “It has made me as happy, darling, as. the lover of five and 
twenty years ago,” he said. “And it has made me happy, too,” she 
replied, smiling. “O, my dear Cornelius!” 

He had slipped a jewel-case out of his dressing-gown pocket, and 
flashed a superb parure of diamonds before her eyes. It was his silver- 
wedding present. There was a letter beneath it. She opened it and 
read that the Queen had been graciously pleased to confer the honour 
of knighthood upon her husband. It was a little surprise he had 
arranged for her. She flushed with evident gratification, and said to 
him quietly, “ You must be very proud, Cornelius.” “I am proud of 
my wife—my own ‘missus,’” he said in jesting endearment. “ And 
you can wear the diamonds at the next Drawing Room.” 

He returned to finish dressing and then went down to breakfast, 
whistling a suggestion of Champagne Charlie; frightfully out of tune, 
in buoyant mood, quite the lover, as he had said, of five and twenty 
years ago. Mrs. Pounceby was already in the breakfast-room, reading 
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her letters. A great pile had come, in excess of their usual corre- 
spondence, and the parcel post had brought many packages. Cornelius 
cut open his envelopes, glanced over their contents. The business 
letters he put aside to be dealt with afterwards: those of congratula- 
tion from friends he tossed over open to his wife. 

“Everybody seems as glad as we are, I declare!” he exclaimed, 
laughing.’ “Let me see some of yours.” She smiled and gave him 
a bundle, which he read through, thoroughly pleased. “And is that 
one, too ?” he asked, bending over her chair. 

- “Yes. It is from Edward Sievking. He is ill in bed.” 

“What a good fellow to write. Poor chap!” 

“He has never got over Theresa’s death. That sister was all in all 
to him.” | 

“And you lost a dear friend, too, Anne.” 

“Yes, I miss her as much as he does. He says Harriette is with 
him now, but she can never be the same.” : . 

“TI can’t bear that woman,” said Cornelius. “Neither can I,” said 
his wife. “Poor Theresa!” And she sighed. “Come, come, old 
lady,” said Cornelius, cheerily. ‘“ We mustn’t be sad to-day. Let us 
look through the parcels. I have been longing, like a boy, to see 
what's inside them, but I have been aaa, for you, so that we can 
open them together.” 

He drew his ‘chair round to the middle of the table where the parcels 
were, and near his wife, and began to open them. Meanwhile the 
breakfast, about which he was usually so particular, was getting cold. 
Mrs. Pounceby called his attention to it. “O, bother the breakfast !” 
he said. “Look! Redgrave has sent us one of his exquisite little 
landscapes. It’s worth a couple of hundred, if it’s worth a shilling.” 

Mrs. Pounceby looked on with mild pleasure, echoing his admiration. 
The picture would be a special feature at the gathering that was to take 
place that evening at their house in honour of the day. They discussed 
where they would place it. At last he postponed consideration of the 
question, and went on opening the packets. There were old bits of 
china, silver curios, some exquisite spoons, dainty pieces of fancy-work 
done by Mrs. Pounceby’s girl friends. The table was littered with 
brown paper, tissue paper, and string, and the wedding presents 
gleamed among the wreckage. | 

At last Cornelius took up a small square package, addressed to him, 
and cut the string. Only a bundle of letters appeared. He glanced at 
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them, then started in surprise. “Why, my dear,” he said, “here are 
some letters in your handwriting!” And Mrs. Pounceby bent forward, 
read a line or two, and with a scared, quick action, snatched up the 
wrapper in which they had come. Then she turned ghastly white. 
“These letters are meant for me, Cornelius,” she said, steadying her 
voice. 

He could not understand it, but looked at her in a puzzled way ; 
then, almost mechanically, he read a line. It was enough to send a 
horrible spasm of pain through his heart. He leapt to his feet. “Anne, 
Anne!” he cried, frightened, “tell me, in God’s name, what are these 
letters? Who sent them ?” 

She, too, was standing, leaning for support on the back of the chair, 
her fragile body swaying slightly and her bosom heaving. She seemed 
to swallow a lump in her throat, as she replied : “ Harriette Sievking— 
don’t read them, let me put them in the fire.” 

Her agitation, her pallor, the scared look in her eyes, the gasping 
catch in her voice, combined with the horrible lines he had read, brought 
a blazing suspicion before him, so that his eyes were half blinded. He 
strode up to her and seized her by the wrist, his face swollen with a 
sudden rush of blood. “Have you been unfaithful to me?” he cried, 
hoarsely. 

The accusing question seemed to act like a shock upon her, for she 
drew herself up and looked at him steadily. “No,” she said ; “you had 
better read the letters.” 

Cornelius loosened his grasp, advanced a step towards the fire, 
as if to throw in the bundle, but, obeying the next and less noble 
impulse, he flung himself down in his chair and undid the string that 
bound the letters together. On one side was a slip he had not pre- 
viously noted. On it was written :—‘“ These, carefully arranged in 
chronological order, may repay perusal.” 

He opened the first. It began, “ My darling, my loved lost Edward,” 
and was dated, on the wedding eve, five and twenty years ago. A 
groan escaped his lips, wrung from his heart, and he turned a haggard, 
appealing glance at his wife. She was still standing behind the chair ; 
and there she remained, like a stone, her eyes fixed on him, her cheeks 
bloodless, all the time that he read. The first letter was a passionate 
farewell. She was marrying, without love, driven to it by circumstances, 
The next letter was dated during their honeymoon trip, from Vitznau. 
It was to her friend Theresa, full of utter dejection and despair. 
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Cornelius sped his mind back—recalled a day, when she was languid | 
and he had lavished all a lover’s tenderness upon her. His soul grew 
sick. Then followed one to Sievking, less abandoned than that to his 
sister, but telling the same tale. Others followed, some to the brother, 
some to the sister, those to the latter breathing all the tortures and 
revulsions of her heart. He skimmed though these rapidly. Then 
there came one to Sievking—a soul-rent response to some passionate 
beseeching. She loved him, loved him with all her being, but she 
would be true to the man she married—for her soul’s sake, not for his. 
Another much later showed that she had kept her vow. She spoke 
of her duty, prayed God to give her strength to carry it through, 
uncomplaining, to the bitter end of life. A later letter to Theresa 
wrung to agony every nerve in his body :—“ You ask me why I forgive 
him and take him back. I do it because, as I do not love him, his 
infidelity has given me no pain—but, O God! a blessed, blessed relief. 
I could not simulate an indignation that I did not feel. I have taken it 
all quietly—caresses or insults—what does it matter to me?” 

Then there were gaps of many years between the letters, but the 
sender had selected them from the correspondence of her dead sister 
and sick brother with fiendish art. The last letter was to Theresa, 
a few months before her death, the last year. It was a calm, elderly 
woman's review of a wasted existence :—* My married life has been a 
bitter one. If I had left the man I suffered for the man I passionately 
loved, | might have known more happiness. But of late years I seem 
to have lost much feeling.” These were the words Cornelius had read, 
when his eyes first fell upon the Ictters. 

He took off his gold-rimmed glasses, wiped them mechanically, and 
looked straight before him, dazed, at his wife. The reading had taken 
nearly an hour. He felt faint, giddy. The world which had seemed 
so smooth and unbroken had fallen into irregular chaotic bits, like the 
pieces of a shuffled and shaken Chinese puzzle. There must have been 
an agony on his face transcending words, for Anne, with a sudden 
impulse, rushed to him and took his arm and shoulder 

“For God’s sake, Cornelius,” she entreated, “ don’t look at me like 
that—you will kill me.” He shook her from him. “ Don’t touch me,” 
he retorted, “I wish I were dead.” He seemed to have grown suddenly 
old; the lines had deepened in his face. The skin appeared to have 
grown loose, and showed a myriad crows’-feet beneath his eyes. 

The servant came in, to clear away the breakfast things—and then, 
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seeing that the covers had been unremoved, discreetly withdrew. 
Mrs. Pounceby, recalled to the sense of material things, took her seat 
at the table, poured out the coffee, and helped her husband to the cold 
kidneys. “Try and eat something,” she said, in a toneless voice. | 

He shook his head. He felt broken. Suddenly the reaction came, 
and he leapt to his feet. “O, my God!” he csied. ‘The horror of it? 
the awful horror of it! Would to God you had gone from me! Why 
didn’t you?” he cried fiercely, wheeling round to her. “Why didnt 
you, when I was young, and could have borne it like a man—and not 
waited until I was old, to learn that everything between us has been 
a lie—a damned, damned lie?” 

“It is not through me you have learned now,” said Anne. “I 
would have died rather. I have been a dutiful and faithful wife to 
you.” 

“ But—woman!” he cried, with a ring of intense pain, “can’t you 
understand? Can’t you see the misery of it? All these years—always 
a mask on the face I thought so simple! And I like a poor blind fool 
have thought all the time that you loved me,—and you have hated me 
all through. You loathed the ring as I put it on your finger. You 
loathed every kiss | gave you—and what I[ thought was sweet 
innocent, girlish shrinking—was only loathing. O God! I shall go 
mad! ... And the very time that I thought you like a saint in heaven 
—when I came to you and‘knelt at your feet, and I‘ took to my soul 
the love I fancied you gave me, it was only indifference, coldness,— 


and contempt! It is more than I can bear. I wish I were dead!” 


His wife said nothing. What could she say? To offer comfort 
would have been cruelly futile. She could only look at him in piteous 
helplessness. 

“Look at these things!” he cried, pointing to the silver-wedding 
presents. “I was so happy opening them—now what mockery! Put 
them away, and never let me see them again. I am going up to 


the City.” 


He went out of the room into the hall and put on his hat and coat. 
Before he had reached the street door, his wife appeared carrying a 
glass of sherry. “ Drink this,” she said, “or you will be ill.” Both their 
hands shook, as the glass passed from one to the other. Whilst he was 


‘drinking she said in a low voice: “ This is the most unhappy day in all 


my life.” | 
“ And in mine,” he groaned, giving back the glass. 
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“I shall put off the dinner party.” 

“Yes. It would be too grim,” he replied, bitterly. “Good-bye.” 

He did no business that day, but shut himself up in his office 
and brooded over the wreck of his inner life. It was piteous. To 
men of highly-strung, imaginative temperament, who begin the 
world with lofty ideals, disillusion comes early. They suffer, change, 
strive, suffer again, until at last they are familiar with the eternal lesson. 
But the majority of the honest, unidealising commonplace form to 
themselves no illusions ; and their unquestioning faith in the solidity of 
material things goes down with them to the grave. Sorrow and 
sickness come to all: it is the bitterness of death in life, the horrible 
pang of the iron entering into the soul that thousands of men are 
spared. But if a man is to feel it, it is better for him to go through it 
young. To Pounceby it came at four and fifty—the first disillusion ! 
It was too late. - 

He rang for some food, ate it mechanically, and relapsed into his 
attitude of misery before the office fire. The one ideal of his comfort- 
able, prosperous, unimaginative life had been shattered, and there was 
nothing left. He felt unable to face life under the altered conditions ; 
and intensely lonely. Now and then the sense of the fool’s paradise in 
which he had been living for a quarter of a century swirled through him 
like a deadly nausea, and he put his head in his hands and groaned: 
“Five and twenty years, five and twenty years!” Sometimes an 
impotent rage shook him, against the wife who had deceived him with 
such persistent uniformity. That she had remained so scrupulously 
faithful, so undeviatingly submissive, only made his anger burn fiercer. 
He had never known her, so impenetrable had been the mask that 
she wore. No Arabian-Nights transformation of personality could 
have been more appalling. Instead of the gentle, yielding woman, 
whose greatest pleasure it had always seemed to surrender undemon- 
stratively yet sweetly to his slightest fancy, he beheld a passionate, 
volcanic creature with an iron will, who had subdued to outward calm 
cvery craving of her nature, had kept unswervingly, through a lifetime, 
to the course she had prescribed for herself to follow. 

At times the finer elements in him were faintly stirred with a 
kind of admiration, when he was thus brought face to face with the 
reality of her life. “If only she could have loved me with her real 
nature!” he said once to himself, with a break in his voice, like a sob. 
But these moments were rare—and were always followed by the 
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long, horrible revulsion of feeling. The nobler sexual instincts of the 
man were revolted. His caresses that she had loathed! He shuddered, 
shrank up in a piteous heap in his chair. 

He went home a little later than his wonted hour, dressed and went 
down to dinner. Anne was already in the dining-room. They took 
their accustomed places opposite to one another at the table, the butler 
and footman waited solemnly upon them as usual, and they exchanged 
now and then a casual remark. But neither could eat. Anne drank 
two glasses of champagne, an unheard-of thing. Sometimes Cornelius 
glanced at her furtively, and always found her eyes fixed upon him with 
a look of dumb appeal. He was struck with the change in her face 
since the night before. Her pale-blue eyes seemed to have grown 
larger, more wistful, and a dim light burned in their depths. There 
were dark rings beneath them and lines at the corners of her mouth he 
had never seen before. | 

- The silence and constraint of the meal oppressed him like a night- 
mare. There was a ghastly sense of unreality in it. The table should 
have been surrounded by glad, friendly faces, the air light with laughter 
and the rattle of knives. There should have been speeches and cheering, 
and hearty clinking of glasses, as his friends wished him five and 
twenty more years of married happiness. And he should have returned 
thanks and looked across the table, over the hot-house flowers and 
glittering plate, at his help-meet, with dim eyes, and drunk her health 
in a bumper. That would have been real. But, instead, they were 
alone, silent, on separate heights, with a valley between them as that of 
the Shadow of Death. : 

At last the dinner was over. The footman brought in the coffec, 
the butler placed a box of his after-dinner cigars on the small table by 
his customary arm-chair, and then the two were left alone. There was 
a long dead silence. Anne broke it at length, after clearing her throat. 
“Have you any wishes in respect of our relations?” she asked in a 
low voice. 

He turned a haggard face to her, intensely pathetic with the flabby 
haggardness of a full-cheeked man, “For myself, none,” he replied, 
“except that I were dead. For you —you can do as you will.” 

“No,” she said ; “I will obey you to the end. It is the least I 
can do.” 

“It has been the most,” he said. “I hate the word. Why should 
you obey now? There is no need : you have nothing to hide.” 
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She gave him a swift upward look, and then lowered her eyes again 
to the grape-stalk she was twirling between her fingers. “It is my 
earnest wish to obey you,” she said. “I have wronged you deeply, 
and,” drawing a sharp little breath, “I have suffered intensely to-day. 
If my presence in your house gives you pain, I am prepared to leave it, 
if such is your wish.” 

“Ts it yours,” he asked, “to free yourself at last?” “No, before God 
it is not,” she pleaded. “I only consider you.” “Then stay or not,” 
he retorted, “as you will—what does it matter?” 

She put her hand to her heart. “I am punished,” she said. “Once 
[ took you back because I did not love you. And now you let me stay 
with you—out of contempt.” 

“Anne!” he cried, and brought his hand down on the table with 
a force that half frightened her ; “ don’t torture me any more, for God's 
sake,” 

“Forgive me,” she said, “I did not mean to. I will stay then, if you 
do not grow to hate me. We shall see. Men are different from women. 
I could live with you, not loving.you—could you, not loving me?” 

“JT, not loving you? Ha! ha!” he broke into a bitter laugh. “ God 
forgive you! Leave me, Anne, please, now, by myself. We will see 
how things work. Until it is utter misery for both of us, we need never 
speak of this again, never.” 

He rose with the last two or three words, and dropped heavily 
into the arm-chair by the fire, turning away from her. She rose, too, 
and went towards the door. On the threshold she turned, made half a 
step forward, then checking the impulse, turned again and left the room. 

He spent the evening in his own smoking-room, incapable of action 
of any kind. Her last words rang in his ears almost mockingly. Not 
loving her! He had loved her passionately as a young man. With 
custom the passion had died away, but the love had remained through 
the years. Now that she was lost to him he felt the passion reasserting 
itself. He loved her still. The last man in the world to think of 
introspection, this sudden search-light into the depths of his own soul 
staggered him from its very unfamiliarity. Once on the track of 
emotions, he followed them up feverishly, and saw himself, in his mature 
age, despicable, unable to strangle in his heart the craving that he knew 
must be for ever vain. He hated himself for it—hated his wife for 
being compelled to love her. His mind, unaccustomed to paradoxes, 
could not grasp the tangle. Only one thing he saw before him: a life 
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filled with inchoate, half-senile longings, a cynical parody of his old life 
His wife would greet him every day, cold, submissive, dutiful, adding 
extra scrupulousness to her obedience out of penance for the wrong 
she had done him : outwardly, the same as of old, but no longer filling 
him with the genial warmth of supposed affection. He shivered, stirred 
his fire, and poured himself out a stiff = of md which he drained 
at a draught. : 

~~ “Come, come!” he on to ‘himself, pacing the room.. “ This is 
folly. I am an old man now. I should leave such things to ees We 
will pull through somehow. Now that there is nothing to hide, we can 
be friends—good friends—in.a quiet elderly way. Yes, friends—ah! ah! 
O my God!” The horrible pain of it all again overwhelmed him, with 
its heart-Heaving sickness. He sat down on a chair by the table, and 
buried his head in his arms. Then, a'little later he crawled to bed, and 
stayed awake, as it seemed, hours, eating out his heart in the darkness. 

Suddenly he became aware of a light in the room, and looked 
round, with a start. Anne was standing by his bedside, in a loose 
wrapper. “She had put the candle she had brought upon the table 
by thé bed-curtains, and its light fell full upon-her. Her eyes, reddened 
with weeping, were bent upon.‘him.' For several seconds she stood, 
with her hand on. her heart, as if nerving herself to speak. But the 
words did not come easily. At last she broke the silence. 

Cornelins | she: faltered.” “1 could: not have come 
to youn: . 
-He himself on one looked at her 
Then: putting his-explanation of her presence into words, “I bear you 
no grudge, Anne,” he said, with gentle bitterness. “I forgive you—if 
there was anything to forgive. Set-your: mind at rest. And you need 
not abide by the arrangement we made this evening, if it is too hard 
for you.” 

“It is too hard for me,” she sta, " but not in that sense—not because 
I should be wishing to be away.” 

“I don’t understand you, Anne.” 

“Cornelius,” she said, stretching out her arms towards him, and 
her eyes filled with piteous entreaty, “if I went, I should break my 
heart, and it will break if I remain, unless——-” She broke off, unable 
to complete the sentence. Still he only half understood. “I shall 
always love you,” he said. “I shall not treat you coldly or unkindly. 
Have no fears as to that, Anne. You shall feel no difference.” 
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“O! it is not that,” she cried, with an accent of passion. “O 
God! How you must despise me—if you think I am so mean and 
elfish. Cornelius, cannot you sce? . Cannot _ see why my heart 
would break ?” | 

Fie sat up and took her hand, which closed round his in a nervous 
pressure: “Tell me, dear——” he began gently. But she threw the 
free arm round him, with a gasping cry: “Cornelius, I love you—I 
never knew it till to-day. It is my whole heart and soul that speaks 
-—I have never said the words to you in my life before—-I love you! 
I love you!” 

She broke down in a = of sobs, hiding her face on his 
shoulder. Cornelius could not speak. His mind was in a whirl, and 
could scarcely grasp the meaning of her confession. He could only 
pet her with his hand, in an aimless way. 

“O, I have been wicked,” she sobbed. “I did not love you for 
many years. I could not help it. And then the love died out— 
the other love. And yet I complained. It was habit. I can’t tell. 
And I grew old and placid, and kept on pitying myself, and never 
thought of your love. Only to-day, when I felt I had lost you and 
it, the world seemed to have come to an end—and I knew, too late, 
that the tenderness and devotion you have given me these long, long 
years were the most vital treasures of my life. And all the old habits 
of indifference and placidity fell away from me like a garment, and 
I loved you for the first time—not as you once thought I loved you— 
but more, more than I can say. I could not sleep,” she added, after a 
pause. “I knew that you were suffering. The thought was a knife 
in my heart.” 

She clung to him, weeping. Now he understood. He closed his 
arms tenderly round her and drew her to him. But he did not trust 
himself to speak, for a bitter disappointment, a sense of failure in 
responsiveness, lay like a chill at his heart. Only a few hours back 
he had longed for her love with a lover’s passion. Now that she had 
surrendered herself to him heart and soul, he felt that the glow had 
gone for ever. The feeling of loss within himself grew to absolute 
pain. Instead of the thrill of happiness he expected to pass through 
him, the irony of the loveless years of his youth pierced his heart. 
The magic spell that had bound him to her so long had been broken. 
It could not be renewed. He felt old, despairingly old. Anne’s 
feminine sense must have divined the cause of his silence, for she 
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